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THE MINISTER OF TRANSPORT LE MINISTRE DES TRANSPORTS 


We 


CANADA 
January 22, 1969. 


THE RIGHT HONOURABLE PIERRE ELLIOTT TRUDEAU, 
Prime Minister of Canada, 
OTTAWA, Canada. 


DEAR SIR: 


It is my pleasure to transmit to you the Report of the Task Force on Housing and 
Urban Development. 

You will recall that the Cabinet, in its decision of July 17, authorized the Minister of 
Transport “to establish a Task Force on Housing, which would report to him within six 
months starting in September.” In carrying out this authorization, I established the terms of 
reference for the Task Force as being: 


“to examine housing and urban development in Canada and to report on ways in which 
the federal government, in company with other levels of government and the private sector, 
can help meet the housing needs of all Canadians and contribute to the development of modern, 
vital cities.” 


As I wished to get as great an understanding as possible of all the problems and issues 
involved, I participated in a great many of the meetings the Task Force held in various 
cities, acting as chairman for the purpose. It was a most valuable experience for me and will 
be of great help in discharging my responsibilities in connection with housing. 


I hope that this report will contribute to consideration by the Government of Canada of 
its policy in respect of housing and related matters. 


The Task Force has also expressed the view, which I fully share, that the Report will 
generate a greater understanding of the problems and issues in respect of housing and 
urbanization in Canada, and will stimulate further research in this important area. 


Yours sincerely, 
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foreword 


Why a Task Force on Housing and Urban Development? 


A routine answer might be that there had not been a wide-ranging review of federal 
policies in these fields since the Curtis Report of 1944. Any area of activity, certainly any 
area involving millions of dollars of annual federal expenditure, is worthy of review at least 
once every 25 years. 

But housing and urban development in Canada, 1968, were issues of far more than 
routine significance. Indeed with seven out of every ten Canadians now living in urban areas, 
they were issues of prime importance to the large majority of the population. 

Issues, too, about which Canadians were becoming ever more aware—and ever more 
concerned. With the sharp increase in interest rates during the past 30 months, the cost of 
acquiring adequate housing had become a problem for far more than merely the lowest 
income groups. When housing starts in 1966 failed to at least match new family and non- 
family formations, further strain was added to a market of short supply—and thus higher 
cost—for both home-owner and tenant. In the broader context, there was increasing recog- 
nition of the vital role of the city in maintaining and expanding the nation’s economic strength. 
And increasing recognition, too, registered so forcibly in the seemingly constant television 
reports of urban unrest in the United States, that the city is a living organism equally 
capable of destruction as of achievement. 

In short, if there was not an urban “crisis,” there most certainly was a serious urban 
problem. People were conscious of it as they were conscious that existing efforts by their 
governments, most of which seemed as much a reaction to circumstances as an attempt to 
direct them, were inadequate to meet it. The time had come for a hard, new look at housing 
and urban development in Canada. 

The Federal Task Force on Housing and Urban Development, appointed August 29, 
1968, represented a new departure in inquiry-making. While sanctioned by Cabinet decision, 
it possessed none of the legal powers or formalities of a Royal Commission or other such 
investigative body. Its terms of reference were broad and informal—“to examine housing 
and urban development in Canada and to report on ways in which the federal government, 
in company with other levels of government and the private sector, can help meet the hous- 
ing needs of all Canadians and contribute to the development of modern, vital cities.” 


Its Chairman, Transport Minister Paul T. Hellyer, was himself the Minister responsible 
for federal housing policies. The remainder of its membership was drawn from the private 
sector, broadly representative of the geographical regions of Canada and of the varied dis- 
ciplines and backgrounds most intimately involved in the subjects under inquiry. They were 
Dr. Doris Boyle of Sydney, Nova Scotia, an economist-sociologist on the faculty of Xavier 
College; ecologist Dr. Pierre Dansereau of the University of Montreal’s Institute of Urban- 
ism; W. Peter Carter of Montreal, Mortgage Controller of the Royal Bank of Canada; 
builder-developer Robert Campeau, President of Campeau Corporation of Ottawa; Dr. James 
Gillies, a land economist and Dean of the Faculty of Administrative Studies, York University, 
Toronto; and C. E. Pratt, a senior partner of the Vancouver architectural firm of Thompson, 
Berwick, Pratt and Partners. 

William H. Neville of Ottawa was appointed Executive Secretary. The Task Force also 
was assisted by Alfred E. Coll, Executive Director of Central Mortgage and Housing Cor- 
poration, as CMHC Liaison Officer and by Lloyd Axworthy, Executive Assistant (Housing ) 
to Mr. Hellyer. 

Within its general terms of reference, the Task Force was concerned first with housing 
itself—its numbers, its cost, and its form. No small part of the cost issue involved economic 
factors beyond the housing market per se. The Members could hardly be unaware of these 
factors, but they did not interpret their mandate as extending into the broader area of general 
economic and financial policy. Similarly, while it was recognized that many aspects of urban 
development had a much wider geographical connotation, the Task Force for the most part 
restricted its consideration of this subject to the confines of existing urban areas. Note was 
taken of the relationship between urban and regional development, but the Members did not 
consider their terms of reference as embracing an in-depth study of it. 

Starting point for the Task Force was to invite, through a series of nation-wide news- 
paper advertisements, written submissions from interested groups and individuals. The re- 
sponse confirmed the widespread interest and concern among Canadians. The Task Force 
received almost 500 briefs from national, regional and local organizations and individuals, 
as well as numerous letters and other documents. All of these submissions were circulated 
among the Members and read by them. 

From this group, some 250 briefs were selected for follow-up oral presentation and 
questioning before a series of public hearings across the country. In all, the Task Force 
visited 27 different centres, including the capitals of all 12 provinces and territories. Most 
major urban centres were visited along with several communities whose particular situation 
or problems offered special insight into some aspect of housing and urban development. 

While the visit to each of these centres involved hearings of one form or another, the 
agenda was not restricted to such formal meetings. In the provincial capitals, the Chairman 
and some Members of the Task Force held useful discussions with Provincial Ministers 
responsible for housing and urban development. Provision was made in each city visited for 
tours of specific areas and projects, thus allowing Task Force Members to see various hous- 
ing situations first-hand and, on many occasions, to talk directly to those living in them. 

Special mention should be made of the “town meetings” held by the Task Force in sev- 
eral centres. These informal gatherings, held in recreation centres, church basements and 
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schools, gave Members of the Task Force an invaluable opportunity to hear something of 
the views and feelings of “grass roots” Canadians as they themselves saw and experienced 
life in a public housing project or the problems of tenancy and homeownership. 

The Task Force wishes to acknowledge the assistance provided by many groups in 
carrying out its study. A word of appreciation is due the executive and staff of Central Mort- 
gage and Housing Corporation for providing the large volume of necessary background data 
and for assisting in the physical arrangements for the cross-country visits. Thanks, too, to 
the hundreds of organizations and individuals who took the time and effort to prepare writ- 
ten submissions and to appear before the Task Force hearings. And, finally, a special word 
of appreciation to those “unorganized” Canadians who, in their homes and at town meetings, 
gave the Task Force an insight, more human and striking than any written word, into the 
real issues of housing and urban development in Canada. 


canadian housing policy 1945-1968 


Begun in the crisis of depression and expanded in the emergency of war, federal involvement 
in housing and urban development has played an indispensable role in the social and economic 
evolution of post-war Canada. In fact, more than one-third of the total national production of 
housing since 1945 has been carried out under its auspices. Through its initiative and 
funding, new focus and effort have been directed to the housing needs of those unable to 
compete in the private market and to the many problems of an urban environment. Thanks 
in large part to it, Canadians can rightfully claim to be among the best housed peoples in the 
world. 

While federal involvement in housing and urban development began on a continuing 
basis with the Dominion Housing Act of 1935, post-war policy and activity in these fields 
developed primarily from the National Housing Act of 1944 and the Central Mortgage and 
Housing Corporation Act of a year later. The former confirmed the main features of earlier 
legislation—federal participation with private lenders in a system of joint loans for residential 
mortgages, federally-guaranteed loans for home improvements, and long-term, low-interest 
loans for the construction of limited dividend projects for rental at modest rates—and added 
provisions for federal participation in slum clearance projects under specified conditions. The 
latter established CMHC as the federal agency to administer the National Housing Act. 

The Corporation took on the direct lending role implied in its Act (as opposed to 25 
per cent participation in the joint loan scheme) with a 1946 amendment to the NHA authoriz- 
ing CMHC to make loans of up to 80 per cent to resource companies in order to finance 
housing in new development areas where private lending facilities were non-existent. A year 
later this provision was broadened to permit direct lending by the Corporation wherever there 
was a lack of the private facilities necessary for joint loans. Out of these provisions has grown 
Section 40 of the present Act under which CMHC acts as a direct lender on a residual basis 
to fill in time or geographic gaps in the private mortgage market. 

In 1949, the National Housing Act was amended to introduce two features which have 
become a major part of federal housing policies. During the war and immediate post-war 
periods, some 50,000 housing units had been constructed by the federal government for war 
workers and veterans and their families. This program was terminated in 1949. However, 
in the face of demands for low-rental accommodation to, serve the population generally, 
legislation was enacted the same year authorizing joint federal-provincial participation in 
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public housing projects. Initially such developments were carried out under a 75-25 per cent 
partnership arrangement with the provinces but 1964 changes in the Act added a second 
option of 90 per cent federal loans to provinces or their agents along with 50 per cent sharing 
in Operating costs of the projects. The 1949 amendments also introduced federal participa- 
tion in land assembly schemes designed to make reasonably-priced serviced lots available in 
areas where a shortage of building sites was limiting residential construction. 

The next major legislative step by the federal government was the introduction of the 
National Housing Act 1954. The new Act altered the basic method of financing residential 
construction in Canada from the joint loan system to one of insured loans whereby, rather 
than participating with private lenders in mortgage financing, the federal government guaran- 
teed loans made entirely by the lending institutions under the terms of the NHA. Under this 
system, insured loans have been available to Canadians in amounts of 90 or even 95 per 
cent of lending value repayable over 25 or, in some cases, 35 years. This change, together 
with accompanying amendments to the Bank Act, was designed, among other things, to 
encourage the participation of the chartered banks in residential mortgage lending by provid- 
ing them with a secure and liquid mortgage instrument. Mortgage insurance under the 
National Housing Act was conceived as—and remains today—an economic operation. 
Guarantee of full repayment to the lenders is afforded by the administration of a fund estab- 
lished from insurance fees paid by borrowers. The amount of the fee is usually 2 per cent 
for home-ownership dwellings and 2.5 per cent for rental housing. 

Federal support for locally-originated urban renewal projects acquired new scope in 
1956 when the Act was amended to permit the Corporation to assist in financing urban 
renewal studies by a municipality. Further substantial amendments were made eight years 
later to permit federal grants for the preparation of renewal schemes and contributions and 
loans for the actual implementation of civic improvement programs. Together the various 
amendments provide assistance not only for the clearance and reconstruction of blighted 
areas, but for the rehabilitation and conservation of areas threatened by blight as well. 

Loans of up to 90 per cent, amortized over 50 years at interest rates only slightly above 
government borrowing costs, were introduced in 1960 for the provision of special housing 
for university students. In the same year, long-term, low-interest loans were offered to munici- 
palities, along with a 25 per cent forgiveness feature, to help meet the growing menace of 
water and soil pollution through the construction of sewage plants and trunk sewer lines. 

A further feature was added to the NHA in 1964 with the provision of long-term, 
low-interest loans to non-profit organizations for the provision of low-income rental accom- 
modation, especially for elderly persons. Two years later the scope of the Act was broadened 
to provide NHA financing for existing housing generally, although the loans were restricted 
to a maximum of $10,000 and then only for properties on which $1,000 in improvements 
had been made and on which both the ownership and occupancy were to change with the 
new financing. 

An important step in stimulating private lender support for housing was taken in 1967 
in revising the formula by which the maximum interest rate on NHA loans is established. 
Under the new scheme the NHA rate was adjusted quarterly at a maximum of 2.25 per 
cent above long-term Government of Canada bond yields. Together with concurrent amend- 
ments to the Bank Act, this change spurred a return to the mortgage market by the chartered 


banks whose interest and activity had evaporated during the previous decade and whose re- 
entry into the market provided an important stimulus to the provision of mortgage funds by 
the private sector. 

In summary, the past three decades have been years of continual expansion of federal 
activity in housing and urban development, expansion largely on an ad hoc reactive basis 
as urban problems and pressures have emerged, but expansion which has carried federal 
policy and federal financing into almost every element of urban Canada. 

In quantitative and even qualitative terms, the achievements since 1945 are impressive. 
Forty-nine percent of the entire Canadian housing stock has been built during that period, 
the highest ratio of new housing additions in the entire Western world. In the years 1945-68, 
a total of 2,839,251 new dwelling units were built in Canada, 685,276 financed by approved 
lenders under the joint and insured lending provisions of the NHA and 371,331 financed 
directly by CMHC loans. In qualitative terms, Canadian housing stock ranks second only 
to the United States in the provision of basic equipment such as baths and flush toilets and 
its average of 5.3 rooms per dwelling makes it the “roomiest” stock in the Western world. 
Canada’s ratio of 63 per cent owner-occupied dwellings compares favourably with a rate of 
62 per cent in the United States. And at 0.7 persons per room Canadian housing shares 
with U.S. stock the lowest density ratio among the industrialized nations. 

Provisions of the National Housing Act have been the main impetus behind the con- 
struction of dwelling units to meet special needs and requirements. Federal funds totalling 
$392.8 million have provided for 38,088 units of public housing, 26,032 of them in the 
past five years. Loans to limited dividend companies since 1945 have amounted to $283.4 
million, resulting in 38,206 units at fixed rents. Another $94.1 million has gone to non- 
profit organizations for the provision of 5,017 units and 10,387 hostel beds, mainly for 
elderly persons while accommodation of 54,747 students has been provided with federal 
loans totalling $282.7 million. 

Within the broader context of urban development, $3.5 million has gone toward the 
support of 198 urban renewal studies, 135 of which have produced urban renewal schemes 
with additional federal support of $2.7 million. In all, 48 urban renewal projects have 
been authorized for implementation during the past 20 years, involving a total federal 
investment of more than $125 million. Sections dealing with land assembly have produced 
102 projects with a federal outlay of $56.3 million, while $275 million has gone toward 
993 sewage treatment projects. 

A total of more than $12 billion in National Housing Act loans, grants and subsidies 
has been extended to provide Canadians with more and better housing in a suitable urban 
environment. It is by most standards an impressive record. The issue before the Task Force, 
however, was whether it was good enough not only in quantitive terms, but, even more 
important, in its quality, equity, efficiency and effectiveness. 


impressions 


The Task Force began its public hearings in Ottawa on September 15th and concluded 
them in Hull on December 4th. In the intervening 80 days the Members consumed mounds 
of reading material, travelled more than 25,000 miles, and met many hundreds of Cana- 
dians. It was an exhilarating and informative experience. But it was a hectic schedule as 
well, an always-on-the-go kind of inquiry in which time and circumstances often prevented 
the Task Force from digging as deeply as it might have wished into some of the issues 
before it. 

The Members regret that this was so, that too often where basic data was lacking they 
were left without time and resource to undertake or commission the kind of research needed 
to fill the information gap. From the outset, however, the Task Force felt that the urgency 
of many of the problems before it out-ranked the undoubted benefit of exhaustive research 
into some of them. The goal was to produce a report by early 1969 including at least some 
recommendations capable of implementation in time to affect the spring construction season. 
This meant compressing into four months travel and hearings which might have taken 
six months or more and accepting, as a price of meeting that urgency, some shortfall in 
investigative techniques. 

Having said that, however, the Members offer no apology for the fact that some of 
their comments and conclusions stem as much from mental note or emotional impression 
as they do from proven fact. Indeed they believe that the impressions formed during their 
too-brief journey across urban Canada are in many cases just as important as the tables 
of statistics and the background papers which clogged their brief cases. Housing and urban 
development are, after all, people problems, tied every bit as much to human desires and 
prejudices as to scientific graphs and calculated logic. As noted Greek planner Doxiadis 
so aptly put it to the Task Force, “a planner who is unable to sell his plan to the people 
and their politicians has no plan at all—just a piece of paper.” 

In setting forth its comments and recommendations then, the Task Force has tried 
to supply supporting statistical data or empirical evidence to the extent that such data and 
evidence could be assembled during the life of its inquiry. In some cases, the Members 
feel the data and the evidence so assembled are sufficient to prove the point. In other cases 
they are not as sufficient and the Members in some instances have had to rely as much on 
their impressions and their instincts. If this procedure leaves a gap for the urban scientist, 


the Task Force hopes that it might be a positive benefit to the urban dweller in putting at 
least some of these problems in the kind of human, emotional terms in which he so often 
sees them and in making this Report more than “just a piece of paper.” 

The first and major impression of the Task Force—and one on which abundant 
statistical data exists—is that Canada is increasingly and rapidly becoming an urban nation. 
The statisticians say that seven out of every ten Canadians now live in urban areas and 
that more than eight out of ten will do so by 1980, most of them in 29 major urban centres 
across the country. If the statistics are impressive in themselves, even more so is the physical 
effect which this massive migration, equal in scope to the first settlement and development 
of Canada, has had and is having on the national landscape. 

That landscape remains one of remarkable physical and human diversity. To travel 
Canada is to view a wide range of both geography and human experience. From mountain 
to prairie, from lush forest to barren rock, from quiet countryside to throbbing metropolis, 
from historic site to overnight boom town—Canada is all of them. Its people are varied as 
the land itself, each wanting to share in something “Canadian” and yet each seemingly 
intent on retaining something special of his own. Such was the paradox of submissions and 
requests from various regional, ethnic and social groups across the country. All want to 
share in Canada’s material abundance, but many are reluctant to pay a social or cultural 
price for it. All want to be good citizens of the Canadian community, but many wish to 
preserve their community of ethnic heritage as well. A Canadian mosaic indeed. 

The scene in rural Canada can be both confusing and contradictory. On the one hand, 
one finds the giant farm complexes, every bit as much an “industry” in organization and 
technique as their urban cousins, developing and marketing the produce of the land in 
a supply so bounteous as to be the envy and hope of a hungry world. No great lure of the 
city here amid people who are able to reap economic gains equal or more to their urban 
neighbours while retaining at least some of that independence of spirit and tranquillity of 
mind which seems to rise from the land itself. The agricultural giants are a part of rural 
Canada. But so, too, are the others, the small farms and the large families which industrializa- 
tion too often has swept aside, leaving them to scratch the most meagre of existences from 
land often capable of different and more productive use. In most cases the physical setting 
reflects the economic barreness. Houses are old and dilapidated. Gardens and lawns have 
become muddy bare patches intermixed with weedy scruff. In a few exceptions the landscape 
belies the overall economic problem. Here one finds well kept houses and neatly tended 
fields to disguise the facts of low income and economic under-development. But these are 
the exceptions and not the rule. 

As a sort of half-way house between rural Canada and the burgeoning urban areas 
lie the small communities which dot the landscape, particularly across the prairies. They 
are a mixed bag. In regions where agriculture is strong, one finds prosperous and growing 
service communities, meeting the needs of the surrounding population, generating a growth 
factor of their own and seemingly on the verge, in a few cases at least, of that “great leap 
forward” into full urban status. In areas where the rural economy is weak, so are the 
towns, many of them struggling with local industries of varying relevance to ensure that 
a baby born or a new resident acquired is a net population gain and not merely an offsetting 
factor against the drain to the city. 
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Then there are the cities themselves. Whether urbanization is “good” or “bad” for 
humanity may be a debate without limit; why it is acquiring a certain inevitability is a more 
definable issue. For here truly is “where the action is”. Economic action in the manifold 
educational and employment opportunities, in the generation of industrial and manufactur- 
ing wealth, in a service-oriented urban marketplace which seems capable of adding new 
economic growth even as it serves existing economic demand. Social and cultural action 
in the diffuse and diverse mixture of backgrounds, personalities and talents caught in the 
continuing urban process of human exchange and inter-change. Size undoubtedly breeds 
‘problems, but it brings benefits, too, and there was little evidence among Canadians in 1968, 
as worried as many of them were about the problems, that they were prepared to try to 
halt the benefits of urbanization. 

Within these urban areas, the Task Force was struck by the impression that much of 
what was happening was as much self-generated as controlled, more determined by raw 
interaction than by carefully-conceived plan. Even in the best of situations urban planning 
was a reactive and not a pre-emptive process. People often came to the city without a job 
or a house or both. They either found employment or the ever-growing welfare rolls added 
a new name. They found some kind of accommodation within the existing stock or, if their 
finances could withstand the shock, they paid the price to add yet another box to the 
sprawling suburban dormitories which devour so much of the surrounding land with so 
little apparent plan or direction. Children are born and grow—and the city struggles to 
find schools and playgrounds and recreation centres to fill their needs. Automobiles are 
purchased in almost direct confrontation to the lack of adequate transportation routes to 
carry them at more than a snail’s pace.. New industries create jobs—and water and air 
pollution, too. 

Here, too, is poverty in its rawest and ugliest form. No pretty gardens or painted cottages 
here to camouflage economic depression. Poverty in the worst areas of the city core is 
abundantly visible in the decrepid structures which form its housing, the cracked pavement 
of the streets which are its recreational area, and the rodents which are its wild life. This 
poverty you can see—and hear—and taste—and smell. Its residents are not simply families 
struggling to catch up to the average national income; too often they are people fighting to 
retain a vestige of human dignity and self-respect. No Task Force impression is more vivid 
of mind or depressing of spirit than those formed amid the blight and slum of Canada’s 
larger cities. 

In some cities the conglomerate effect of all these problems can stretch the hope and 
confidence of the most optimistic urbanite. As each year thousands more Canadians seek 
city space and service to work and live and play and drive, one must wonder whether the 
existing metropolitan structure in some areas at least can even meet the additional pressure, 
less make any noticeable inroads in the backlog of problems confronting it. It can be argued 
that some of the factors at work and destruction in the major urban centres of the 
United States are unique to those centres. But it can be questioned, too, whether Canada’s 
largest metropolitan areas are that far removed from the level of human frustration at which 
emotional violence threatens logical compromise. Even in cities where the powers and 
problems of urbanization are less developed and less drastic, there is an urgent need for 
quick, decisive and imaginative action. 
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Urgency. That certainly is among the strongest of the Task Force impressions. The 
need to act while reasonable action is still possible. Many Canadians, whose needs are of 
yesterdays, want adequate housing today and not tomorrow. Theirs is the voice of frustra- 
tion that no longer will accept the explanation that it is “that other” government’s responsi- 
bility to act. Theirs is the growing anger of people who, amid the material plenty around 
them, refuse to wait that “little bit longer” for their minimal share. In a world of rising 
need and increasing expectations, a bit more and a bit better are not good enough. Our 
cities must come to grips with their major problems now. With pressures so large and 
problems so complex, tomorrow will not do. 

The Task Force is convinced that Canada has the resources, material, technological 
and intellectual, to meet these needs and problems. To believe otherwise is to despair and 
surrender to the inevitable. But it is equally convinced that, if these resources are to achieve 
their most productive and imaginative potential, far-reaching changes are required in 
the attitudes, organization and effort of all those involved in the urban process. And “all 
those” in this context is an embracing phrase. It means governments at all levels. It means 
industrialists and academics and professionals in various fields. And, far from last, it means 
the people of Canada themselves who in the end will decide the kind of country and 
society this is to be. 

Lest there be a misunderstanding, the Task Force did find planning at work in urban 
Canada. But it frankly was disappointed and discouraged by it. So much of it was concerned 
with minutiae while the need for a grand urban design goes begging. So much of it was a 
negative scripture, written in “thou shalt not’s”, when the situation cried out for positive 
thought and initiative. The Task Force found rules upon rules to establish the widths of 
of streets, yet it uncovered hardly a single community with a long-term plan and design for 
basic transportation corridors. It found a multiplicity of regulation at all levels to set mini- 
mum requirements and hardly anyone to spell out maximum objectives. Some planners and 
officials had an economic term of reference; hardly any seemed to have given much thought 
to the broader ecological or sociological issues. The urban scene seemed to abound with 
bureaucrats—but to be sadly lacking in dreamers. 

If there was a common theme of tomorrow across Canada, it seemed to lie with that 
wondrous potion called urban renewal. One had to look to find a community that did not 
have at least an urban renewal study somewhere in the municipal works. In some cases, it 
was only half a joke to wonder what might be “renewed’”—short of painting the general 
store. To the Task Force, it seemed urban renewal, with its standing offer of federal dollar 
bills for locally-raised quarters, was becoming as much a matter of municipal financing as 
municipal planning. Certainly in most schemes witnessed by the Task Force the accent 
seemed as much on altering assessment ratios as on renewing or adding to existing housing 
stock. In the best of circumstances, it was a process of physical renewal without sufficient 
accent on new social or cultural factors. 

If the municipal politicians indicated they had caught on at least to the financial impli- 
cations of urban renewal policies, the programs remained a source of continuing puzzlement 
to the people directly involved in them. Urban renewal, the Task Force might fairly com- 
ment, can serve as a successful example of neither public dialogue nor participatory democ- 
racy. In a number of areas actually visited by the Members, local residents seemed to know 
little more than that they were living in an “urban renewal area” and that this designation 
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should not be interpreted as a compliment to their neighbourhood. What exactly was to be 
“renewed” and how, not to mention what would happen to them as individuals and families, 
were facts locked securely within the minds and filing cabinets of the bureaucracy. 

It was, in all too many instances, a classic example of what befalls the “disorganized” 
in an organized society. Lacking an effective vehicle through which to assemble their collec- 
tive problems and express their collective will, these people seemed totally unable to penetrate 
the bureaucratic mass. Instead, they were left amid their anxieties and their resentments 
to await the inevitable eviction or expropriation notice and the promised guarantee of “suit- 
able alternate accommodation”. That the proffered accommodation was rental where home- 
ownership had existed before or might be in a suburban area for people accustomed and 
desirous of downtown living seemed irrelevant to its classification as either suitable or alter- 
nate. 

Within the more limited context of the housing supply itself, the Task Force found 
ample evidence of imperfection within the existing market mechanism. Housing is a universal 
need, yet the private market on which Canadians have relied is anything but universal in its 
present scope and application. Housing, in a word, is too expensive for too many Canadians. 
If it is not true, as popular charge would have it, that any Canadian earning less than $8,000 
a year cannot buy a home in today’s market, it is true that this statement does apply in some 
metropolitan areas, while in many others “average” income will not buy a family an “average” 
home. 

The Task Force found a variety of explanations for this situation, some of them applic- 
able across Canada, others of a more regional or local nature. There are three main compo- 
nents in the cost of a house—the land it is built on, the structure itself and the loan on which 
it is financed—and all three have contributed to the escalating cost structure in both the 
home-ownership and rental markets. Unquestionably the largest single factor, in recent 
months at least, has been the cost of money, as reflected in spiralling interest rates. If this is 
the problem most easily identified, however, it also in many respects is the most difficult to 
deal with because of its undoubted connection with general international monetary conditions. 
The cost of land, while not a universal problem in Canada, is a severe one in some areas, such 
as Metropolitan Toronto where the cost of serviced lots has reached $15,000, and a growing 
one in others. As for the cost of buildings themselves, this factor undoubtedly has been at 
work, too, particularly within the context of even-larger houses with ever-more luxurious— 
and costly—fixtures and services within them. 

That the costs of shelter have risen so rapidly during the past 30 months is serious 
enough in itself. But the Task Force found that these cost pressures were at work in, and 
indeed were intensified by, a Canadian housing market suffering from a basic shortage of 
stock. By CMHC estimates, there are about 5,500,000 housing units in Canada to serve a 
market of some 5,700,000 family and non-family users. Again according to Corporation 
figures, at least 500,000 of those existing units are in a substandard condition. The Task 
Force heard testimony that some Canadians accept, by choice, to “double up” in their accom- 
modation. But even taking that fact into account, the Members readily came to understand 
why so many groups and individuals talked of a “housing crisis” in Canada. 

This was particularly true in certain areas, for the distribution of housing stock and 
population is in anything but perfect harmony across Canada. In rapid growth centres 
such as Yellowknife and Thompson, Manitoba, the problem encountered by the Task Force 
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was not a lack of land or even money as much as a simple case of too few housing units 
for too many people. In communities such as this, it was not unheard of to uncover cases 
of people sleeping in basements, kitchens or even automobiles, not out of poverty, but because 
there simply was nowhere else to go. These are the extremes, to be sure, but it is worth 
noting that of the major centres only Montreal has even a minimal vacancy rate for residen- 
tial units. 

Such was the general housing shortage, in fact, that the Task Force came to look 
upon it as an important cost factor in itself. To leave a general price structure to the 
mechanics of the private market is to expect that the normal competitive forces within 
that market will act as a cost control. Or to put the housing proposition in simpler terms, 
build enough housing units so that there is a surplus of supply over demand and prices 
will have to be affected as builders and developers compete to ensure that their units are 
not the surplus ones. This supply-demand factor may not be an overriding consideration 
in Canadian housing costs, but the Task Force acquired a growing impression that it was 
an important one. To test this theory, it had commissioned under CMHC’s auspices a 
preliminary study of price-vacancy relationships. The study, done by Kates, Peate, Marwick 
and Company of Toronto, offered at least tentative confirmation that a very real relationship 
does exist between these two factors. On the following pages are two graphs from this report, 
one dealing with home-ownership within the metropolitan Toronto market and the other with 
starts and rental rates for multiple units, which exemplify the point. 

This housing market of relatively short supply and relatively high cost has made the 
quest for adequate accommodation a major problem for more than the lowest income 
groups. They have a problem, to be sure, but so do those in the next income brackets, the 
“average” wage earners of the $5,000 to $7,500 range who in most cases do not qualify 
for public housing assistance and who should not have to seek such assistance in any 
case. With the general level of living costs what it is and with single-family dwelling prices 
what they are, the home-ownership dream of many of these Canadians is just that—a dream. 
Instead they are left to scramble in the rental market to obtain accommodation, much of it 
ill-suited for family living and most of it renting at monthly rates well beyond the 27 per cent 
of income the CMHC handbook says is acceptable for a family budget. This is the group 
who, in many urban centres are increasingly earning the designation of the “affluent poor.” 

For those in the lowest income levels, the alternatives are simple: life in one of the 
500,000 units officially described as “in defective condition” and more popularly known 
as slums, or, if they are able to crack the lengthy waiting lists, tenancy in “public housing,” 
the government initiated and operated low-income accommodation which now numbers close 
to 40,000 units across Canada. With the possible exception of the “sweat equity” co-opera- 
tive housing program in eastern Nova Scotia, the Task Force could find no effective or 
organized system in Canada whereby lower-income families could aspire to home-ownership. 

That they do aspire to it—as indeed do most Canadians—was one of the more unani- 
mous impressions the Task Force evolved from its cross-country tour. It was enlightening, 
if not humorous, for the Members to hear a continuous flow of “expert” testimony that 
future housing policies must be directed to the provision of multiple-unit accommodation, 
largely on a rental basis, while group after group of ordinary citizens voiced a deep yearning 
to own a single-family dwelling of their own. It became the practice of the Task Force, 
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at its public meetings with various groups, to seek a show of hands on this question. In- 
variably the response indicated that at least 80 per cent of those present wanted to own 
their own home, the same figure incidentally which Professor Edward Michaelson of 
Toronto obtained in a more scientific sampling. 

Given the various factors which condition attitudes, the Task Force was only mildly 
surprised to have such a high proportion of real and potential home-owners within the Cana- 
dian populace. In searching for reasons for it, one could go back almost to Canada’s begin- 
nings and its attraction to new arrivals, particularly from Europe where private land owner- 
ship is a rarity, as a place where a man and a family could acquire their own piece of land. 
There seems little doubt that this same attraction and desire still are alive in this country, 
even if that piece of land is becoming ever more expensive to acquire. It should be added, 
too, that there continues to be widespread, if not universal, support for the time-worn con- 
cept that a home-owner is a better citizen of his community and his country than a tenant 
and that to have one’s roots in the soil of home-ownership is to be stabilized against the 
vagaries and pressures of modern society. 

In present circumstances, there are other factors at work, too, in encouraging Canadians 
to purchase a single family dwelling. One is the relative absence of any suitable alternative 
to it as an environment for family living. Certainly the kind of “high rise” apartment blocks 
which continue to burgeon upward in the major urban centres are no alternative, at least as 
they are presently designed—and priced. Tentative beginnings have been made in the field 
of row housing, but these styles still receive less than widespread acceptance. And condo- 
minimum arrangements, under which families can acquire ownership of such multiple units, 
have been introduced only very recently into the Canadian housing market. They are not 
even generally known, less accepted, at this point in time. 

Yet another reason can be found within the general economic conditions prevalent in 
Canada during recent years. The Canadian economy has been subjected not only to inflation- 
ary pressures, but to an inflationary psychology as well. People seem almost to have accepted 
continuing inflation as a way of economic life and, having done so, they are looking more 
and more to investment sources for their earnings and savings which seem to offer protection 
against declining purchasing power. In the recent years at least, there have been few better 
such sources than single family dwellings, prices of which generally have been rising in a 
supply-short market at rates sufficient to cover off even the worst inflationary loss. Single- 
family dwellings then increasingly have become not only a place to live, but a good invest- 
ment as well. 

With factors such as these at work, there does seem a definite “philosophy of home- 
ownership” among the Canadian people. Whether there should be such a philosophy is 
another issue. The Task Force, for its part, can understand why the philosophy exists under 
present circumstances. At the same time, it can wonder whether, in an increasingly mobile 
society, it would continue to exist, at least to the same degree, should more suitable alternate 
forms of living be developed within the Canadian marketplace. 

One of the few places, in fact, where home-ownership is not king is within the National 
Housing Act itself. Its provisions dealing with the purchase of a house are strictly business. 
There are no NHA subsidies for home-ownership and its insured lending provisions have 
proven actuarily sound and then some. In contrast, it offers a wide range of federal special- 
rate loans and even outright grants for the provision of rented accommodation. In terms of 
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the National Housing Act at least, the federal government cannot be accused of foisting home 
ownership on a reluctant or even an open-armed public. 

If most Canadians seem attracted to home-ownership, many thousands of them, by 
attraction or otherwise, live in rental accommodation. Whether they are there by choice or 
by income limitation, whether they are paying their own way or receiving some public 
assistance, many tenants and tenant groups expressed dissatisfaction to the Task Force 
in regard to their relationship with their landlord. Their complaint, in a word, was that the 
relationship in most cases was heavily unbalanced in favour of the landlord. He could raise 
rents without being required even to explain, less to justify, the amount of the increase. He 
could set rigid rules as to pets and social activities without regard to what the majority of 
tenants might wish. He could demand advance deposits against possible damage to rental 
units while, in many cases, showing an extreme reluctance to refund them where no damage 
was caused. The tenant, for his part, seemed to have little alternative in these issues except 
to pay up, abide by the rules—or move out. 

As in many other cases, the Task Force cannot help but believe that a significant 
increase in housing supply would do much to correct the imbalance. Is is one thing to set 
unreasonable rental conditions where no alternative accommodation is available; it is another 
to be so unreasonable where tenants, in fact, can pack up and move to accommodation 
where the rates and the rules are more acceptable. But there are other aspects of the landlord- 
tenant relationship which might be improved, regardless of the adequacy of supply. The Task 
Force does not believe, for example, that it is unreasonable to ask landlords to recognize 
tenants’ organizations and to give them an effective voice in deciding how their building or 
buildings are administered and serviced. And while the Members have strong doubts that 
rent control is any effective answer, they do believe that a landlord should be required to 
justify, certainly to his tenants, any rental increases which go beyond the amount needed to 
cover increases in taxes, servicing and other operational costs. Tenants do have some rights; 
landlords certainly have some responsibilities. 

Of all the NHA provisions for subsidized rental accommodation, none engendered 
more debate than public housing itself. Like most Canadians of average or above income, 
few of the Task Force Members began the inquiry with intimate or expert knowledge of 
this program. They had seen these spanking new structures rising within the urban com- 
munity and had felt, as most Canadians probably do, that the least society was doing for its 
under-privileged was to provide them with better housing than they had before. 

To enter these gleaming new buildings, however, and to talk to the people who actually 
live inside them is to encounter a far different reaction. Problems unapparent on the surface 
are readily visible underneath it. Whenever the Task Force descended on a public housing 
project—and it visited close to 20 individual projects across the country—it encountered 
an almost steady barrage of complaints and criticisms from those within. Not every public 
housing tenant complained; there were some who expressed satisfaction with what was 
provided. But the satisfied residents were a definite minority. In the larger projects in particu- 
lar, the near-unanimous view was that public housing was anything but satisfactory. Projects 
were ghettos of the poor; people who lived in them were stigmatized in the eyes of the 
rest of the community; social and recreational facilities were inadequate or non-existent; 
privacy was lacking and vandalism present. These were the views the Task Force heard 
repeated time and time again by those who live in public housing. Whether each complaint 
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was factually accurate was one thing; the very fact they were repeated by so many people 
in sO many projects was in itself enough to force the Task Force to wonder whether the 
present form of public housing was any answer, least of all the only one, to the accommoda- 
tion needs of Canada’s low-income families. 

Within the overall tapestry of Canadian housing needs, the Task Force encountered 
many individual threads, many particular needs and situations apart from or beyond the 
general problems. Needs like those of Canada’s elderly citizens who, if they seek a quiet 
place of their own in later life, indicated they still wished to remain a part of the community 
and to retain physical and social contact with it. Like those of the Indian, Eskimo and 
Metis peoples many of whom face all the problems of poverty atop the special cross of 
racial intolerance. The needs of students who arrive in ever-increasing numbers at Canada’s 
universities and colleges to face an ever-increasing problem of obtaining living accommoda- 
tion on or off the campus. Like the people of the Canadian north—whites who live in 
housing surprisingly identical to that in the south (except it generally costs more) and non- 
whites too many of whom, despite some noticeable progress in recent years, continue to 
live in “housing” which represents a national shame. All of them special problems and 
needs requiring special programs and effort. 

On each of these issues, the Task Force received a multitude of comment and recom- 
mendation. It received submissions from national associations and regional groups, govern- 
ments and private industry, university professors and housewives. Housing and urban 
development clearly are subjects on which there is no shortage of experts. 

While there were some exceptions, the Members were struck by the common themes 
which ran through most of the submissions. Some clearly were statements of proven fact; 
others struck the Task Force, however, as being more in the nature of conventional wisdoms, 
sort of hand-me-down “truths” traceable probably to some bygone newspaper item or speech 
or academic paper and then blossomed into general acceptance through some osmosic process 
without their fundamental premises being subjected to any serious or continuing challenge. 
The result, in the experience of the Task Force, was that too many groups and individuals 
off2red comments and recommendations without indicating that they had ever stopped long 
enough to really think through the import and implication of their proposals. Without 
attempting to minimize the importance of the submissions received or to sound ungrateful 
for them, the Task Force would suggest to some groups and individuals that they might well 
place under serious scrutiny some of the propositions too generally accepted as basic fact 
and truth. 

In this context, the Task Force feels justified in pointing a particular finger at the 
academics and professionals whom, one might have thought, would be in the forefront of 
testing conventional wisdoms, of pinpointing urban concerns and of seeking new guidelines 
and solutions. Some of the briefs and comments received from Canada’s schools of urban 
studies, from other academics, from professional planners and architects, did attempt to 
offer new insights and break new ground. But too many of them fell short of such expecta- 
tions. Too many echoed the call for more urban research without identifying the form or 
thrust it should take. Too many stressed the complexities and uncertainties of urban develop- 
ment without indicating much prior effort to unravel these problems. Too often the Task 
Force heard reference to the need for inter-disciplinary research, while hearing too little of 
constructive efforts to bridge the faculty gap within the university structure. It is to these 
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groups, with their special knowledge and expertise, that not only the Task Force, but the 
community at large, should be able to look for guidance and leadership. On the basis of 
the Task Force’s experience at least, not all of those involved can be said to be fulfilling 
that necessary role. 

The Task Force, for its part, makes no claim that the recommendations which follow 
necessarily flow from a fountain of infinite wisdom. They do hope, however, that, having 
presented their program for an urban Canada, they may at least be adjudged to have gone 
deeper than mere conventional wisdom in their search for the truths of housing and urban 
development. 


a 


program for an urban canada 


A DECLARATION OF PRINCIPLES 


While realizing that to attempt to state basic principles is to risk slipping into the well of 
generality, the Task Force believes that at least part of the problem in the field of housing and 
urban development can be traced to the fact that governments in Canada to this date have 
not spelled out their primary goals and priorities in this area. The Task Force recommends 
that the Government of Canada now do so and suggests that such a statement include a 
declaration that: 
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Housing and urban development are an urgent priority for the people of Canada and 
must be treated as such by their elected representatives at all levels. 


Every Canadian should be entitled to clean, warm shelter as a matter of basic human 
right. 


. While it will take some time to realize this goal, a concerted effort is required by all 


concerned—governments and the private sector—in the years immediately ahead. A 
minimum objective must be to produce I million additional housing units within the 
next five years. 


Within the natural constraints of geography and necessary economic and social limita- 
tions, the aim of government policies should be to generate sufficient housing stock of 
various forms so that all Canadians may exercise their own freedom of choice as to the 
style and tenure of housing in which they live. 


This fundamental freedom of choice should not be restricted to those able to compete 
in the private market, but should also be an underlying principle of public policies 
to assist low-income groups. 


The provision of housing assistance to low-income groups can be effective in the 
long-term only if accompanied by the social and vocational assistance necessary to 
strike at the root of the poverty problem. The long-term objective must be to sufficiently 
raise income levels so that all but the most deprived. families can compete themselves 
in the private market. 


7. The housing needs of most Canadians can and should be met through the private 
market. Governments, in providing the necessary regulatory framework, should seek 
to encourage, not inhibit, the construction industry in serving the population at large. 


8. While an active program of new construction is necessary to overcome the present 
housing shortage, economic, social and aesthetic considerations demand that greater 
care and effort be taken to preserve and, where necessary, rehabilitate existing housing 
Stock. 


9. If Canada needs more housing in a quantitative sense, greater effort also must be made 
to meet qualitative needs, both in terms of individual housing units and the urban 
environment in which they exist. Requirements for educational facilities, adequate urban 
transportation, sufficient open and recreational spaces, clean, unpolluted air—in short, 
for human and humane urban development—can only be met through effective plan- 
ning by public agencies. 


10. To achieve maximum effectiveness, urban planning must be carried out within a realistic 
geographical and constitutional context but as free as possible of artificial political, 
economic and social boundaries. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 


With these basic principles as a guideline, the Task Force believes a number of concrete steps 
are necessary to meet the short and long-term needs of an urban Canada. In setting forth 
their recommendations, the Members have been conscious of the constraints of Canada’s 
present constitution and have attempted to abide by them. In most cases, they also have pre- 
ferred to state their proposals in general terms, leaving detailed implementation to the 
responsible governments and their officials. 


1. Financing 


A minimum of 1 million additional units over the next five years would allow the hous- 
ing market to keep pace with new demand plus making at least some inroad into the current 
backlog of overcrowding, obsolescence and general shortage of supply. It is estimated that 
an average of 165,000 units per year are required to meet the demands of new family and 
non-family formations while maintaining a minimum replacement program of 10,000 units 
a year. Thus an average of 200,000 units a year will create a “surplus” of 35,000 units 
annually to help relieve the present shortage and, hopefully, to at least begin to create the 
kind of vacancy rates which are required if the market is to be a truly competitive one. In set- 
ting a target of 1 million additional units by 1973, it should be stressed that this is a minimum 
objective; the Task Force would earnestly hope that actual achievements would run consider- 
ably above this. 

To achieve even this minimum target will require the generation of new housing capital 
of about $20 billion. The Task Force believes that the vast majority of these necessary funds 
can and should be provided by the private sector. Over the past 14 years private lending insti- 
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tutions, primarily insurance companies, trust and loan companies and the chartered banks, 
have provided $11.2 billion for housing—42 per cent of the total amount spent by Canadians 
on housing during the 1954-67 period. By the end of 1967, the total mortgage portfolio 
held by the life insurance companies amounted to $6.6 billion or some 50 per cent of their 
total assets. Trust and loan companies held $4.8 billion in mortgages, 62 per cent of their 
total assets, while the chartered banks, back in the market after being inactive since 1959, 
held mortgages totalling $836 million or 3.3 per cent of their total assets. A further $10.4 
billion or 40 per cent of the total came from equity participation in the form of downpay- 
ments or other financing by individuals; governments contributed $4.7 billion or the remain- 
ing 18 per cent. 

While some slight modification appears likely, the Task Force believes that, generally 
speaking, this division of responsibility is an appropriate one for the Canadian financial 
system. Private lenders in the past have done a reasonably good job in meeting the require- 
ments of the mortgage market and there is no apparent reason why they cannot continue to 
do so. Indeed they must do so, for in current economic circumstances and given the heavy 
public demand in other sectors, it is unrealistic to suggest that governments can or should 
assume a larger share of this burden. 

That is not to suggest that the role of the federal government, in particular, will cease 
or even diminish substantially in the years ahead. Through CMHC, it will continue to fulfill 
an important function as a residual lender, filling both in time and geography temporary gaps 
in the private market system. This residual function under Section 40 of the Act is likely 
to remain particularly crucial in smaller communities and rural areas where private lenders 
either do not operate or fail to generate sufficient deposit savings on which to base an 
adequate mortgage program. 

Provided the federal government continues to assist the market at something akin to 
present levels, private lenders should be able to meet the bulk of mortgage demand. To do 
so, however, will require a conscious and conscientious effort on their part. Much will 
depend on general economic conditions. Investment projections prepared by CMHC indicate 
that, given some slack in overall economic activity, existing lending institutions could provide 
as much as 60 per cent of the total mortgage requirement, thus all but eliminating the residual 
role of government. In a rapidly-expanding economy, however, with heavy capital demands 
from other sources, these projections suggest that the private lenders’ share of the mortgage 
market could actually decline, leaving government with a potentially larger role. Present 
indications are that the demands of the private sector for investment capital for new plant and 
equipment, the growing requirements of such capital-consuming areas as power development 
and transportation, and the continuing demands of the public sector are likely to produce a 
highly intensive capital market during the years immediately ahead. A major effort will be 
required on the part of all concerned to ensure that mortgages successfully compete for and 
receive their necessary share of this market. 

Of the $20 billion required to meet the minimum objectives of the next five years, 
it is expected that individual equity and financing will account for about 35 per cent or 
roughly $6.5 billion. If the present rate of government activity is maintained, public funds 
will provide in the neighbourhood of $3.5 billion. That leaves about $10 billion to be 
raised from private lenders. With their current and projected asset growth rate, there seems 
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little question that these institutions can provide funds of this magnitude. The question is 
how to ensure that they do. 

As a Starting point, the Task Force believes that the federal government should 
encourage a much more concerted and co-ordinated effort among the private lenders than 
has been the case heretofore. There have been consultations in the past between the govern- 
ment and the private lenders. What the Task Force is recommending is a continuing and 
planned campaign to ensure that Canadians have access to the mortgage funds they require 
to meet their housing needs. This means setting targets, on an annual basis and on a 
regional basis. It means bringing the lenders together at least once a year and hopefully 
twice to compare these targets with lending intentions, again on a regional basis. It means 
securing, voluntarily and informally, firm indications, if not commitments, from each of the 
lenders that sufficient funds will be available to achieve these targets. And it means pro- 
jecting housing requirements at least five and even ten years into the future so that all 
concerned may have some guidelines on which to form their own plans for the years ahead. 
Only in this way can Canadians be assured that targets will be achieved on a continuing 
basis. Only in this way can the Canadian mortgage market hope to avoid the kind of “feast 
and famine” cycle which in the past has forced the government into crash direct lending 
programs and wreaked havoc on attempts by the construction industry to plan its building 
program on at least a medium-term basis. 

It has been suggested to the Task Force that, rather than seeking the co-operation of the 
private lenders on a voluntary basis, the federal government should legislate to require that 
a certain percentage of these institutions’ assets be invested in residential mortgages. Given 
the importance of housing and urban development to the economic and social well-being 
of Canadians, this proposal appears worthy of some consideration. On balance, however, the 
Task Force believes that the implications of such direct interference with the investment 
portfolios of private lenders and thus with the capital market itself are such as to offset the 
undeniable benefit of an assured mortgage supply. 

While rejecting this form of compulsion, however, the Task Force feels that every 
effort short of it should be employed to ensure that adequate mortgage funds are made 
available by the private lenders. To suggest that these institutions themselves have a social 
responsibility in this regard is not to point them in the direction of unsound investment 
practice. It is to suggest, however, that such a social responsibility does exist, particularly for 
institutions which enjoy a privileged position under the law and that, in terms of the real 
needs of Canada and Canadians, mortgages are closer to that responsibility than personal 
consumer loans. 

Special mention should be made of the potential role to be played in this field by 
Canada’s registered pension funds. With current assets of $8 billion and a projected growth 
to $14 billion within five years, these funds are rapidly becoming one of the nation’s largest 
sources of savings dollars. Yet at the end of 1967 their collective mortgage portfolio amounted 
to only $700 million or nine per cent of their total assets. The Task Force feels the pension 
funds can do better. Again it is not suggesting an act of philanthropy or merely a response 
to social responsibility. As has been shown by large pension fund holders such as Canada 
Packers and Air Canada, whose mortgage holdings amount to 60 and 37 per cent of assets 
respectively, mortgages can be good investments for these funds, especially in diversifying 
their portfolios and balancing equities with longer-term, fixed-income investments. Mort- 
gages need not be looked upon by pension funds necessarily as substitutes for the equity 
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holdings on which they are now concentrating, but rather as a more profitable alternative 
to some of the lower-yielding and less secure fixed-income investments which they hold 
among their portfolios. The Task Force would hope that pension fund administrators would 
agree and act accordingly. 

In urging a greater effort by private lenders to meet Canadian mortgage requirements, 
the Task Force realizes that there are some legal impediments in the way of some of these 
institutions responding to the call. It would urge governments whenever and wherever pos- 
sible to remove such impediments. In the case of the pension funds, for example, there are 
some provincial and other laws limiting their investment in residential mortgages. These 
should be removed. Trust and loan companies might respond more effectively to mortgage 
requirements if they were permitted to increase their borrowing ratios from 15 to 20 times 
paid-up share capital and to issue guaranteed investment certificates beyond the present 
five-year limit. While cognizant of the overall problems involved in the amount and use of 
foreign capital in Canada, the Task Force also wonders whether consideration might also 
be given to granting conventional residential mortgages the same exemption from the 
15 per cent Canadian withholding tax as applies for NHA loans. 

Particular word should be made, too, of the need to ensure an adequate regional dis- 
tribution of mortgage funds within the overall national allotment. In its travels across the 
country, the Task Force encountered several instances where communities and even entire 
regions seemed almost totally dependent on the direct lending activities of CMHC for mort- 
gage financing. As has been stated previously, the Task Force recognized that there are 
areas, especially rural areas and areas of slow economic growth, where private lenders 
simply do not operate on a scale sufficient to meet local housing requirements. But Members 
visited other areas, too, which could hardly be classed in this category, but which appeared 
to suffer from the same general shortage of private mortgage financing. Private institutions 
are generating a considerable volume of savings deposits in these areas. They should ensure 
that this fact is reflected at least in comparable terms in their investment patterns. The 
people of the Lakehead, for example, do not deposit their savings in these institutions with 
the thought only of helping to finance high rise apartments in Toronto. 

As a general program then to meet the mortgage requirements of the Canadian housing 
market, the Task Force recommends that: 


The Federal Government seek to encourage and co-ordinate the efforts of private 
lending institutions to meet the vast majority of Canada’s residential mortgage 
requirements by setting annual targets, by canvassing these lenders twice annually 
to ensure that their investment intentions are adequate to meet these goals, and by 
paying particular attention to the needs of the various regions of Canada. 


A special effort be made to enlist the increasing participation of Canada’s rapidly 
growing pension funds in the field of residential mortgage financing. 


The Task Force heard considerable discussion on whether an additional system of 
lending institutions should be added to the Canadian financial structure to help meet the 


particular requirements of mortgage financing. Reference was made to the important role 
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played by the Building Societies of Britain and the Savings and Loans Institutions of the 
United States. Indeed it was noted that Canada was alone among the major Western nations 
in not having within its financial system institutions like these dedicated specifically to 
serving the mortgage market. 


In principle, the creation of such institutions has much to recommend it. While it is 
arguable whether their presence among the deposit-collecting agencies would produce any 
noticeable increase in the overall savings “pie”, these institutions would almost certainly in 
time acquire their share of that pie, and, in their case, it would be a share devoted by law 
almost entirely to investment in residential mortgages. This would represent an important 
gain for the mortgage market at any point in time, but particularly so during periods of high 
capital demand and inflationary pressure when present lenders tend to give first priority 
to other investments at the expense of residential mortgages. 

In contrast to existing lenders where internal competition is often strong as between 
various investment avenues, these institutions by law would be devoted to the residential 
mortgage market. Their structure of interest rates would be tied almost solely to their cost 
of raising deposit funds without encountering the additional factor of having to have mortgage 
rates sufficiently high to “bid” against other investment possibilities. A second major benefit 
of such institutions would be in meeting the problem of regional distribution of mortgage 
funds. If the pattern of other countries was followed, these institutions by legislation would 
be locally-oriented, raising deposit savings within a fixed geographical area and required 
by charter to invest the vast majority of these funds in residential mortgages within that 
area. Thus a savings dollar raised by a savings and mortgage institution in Lethbridge 
would be invested in mortgages in Lethbridge, provided, of course, the demand existed 
there for mortgage financing. 

On the more negative side, there is no question that the creation of a new system of 
financial institutions represents a major and costly step for any country, particularly one 
which already has a branch banking system. The cost of physically “setting up” such a 
system with offices, trained staff and the like would be considerable. In addition, to function 
most effectively a system of savings and mortgage institutions would require a series of 
important ancilliary measures. The most articulate brief received by the Task Force on this 
subject, a personal submission by Mr. Michael Boyd of Montreal, listed four such measures, 
each of them crucial to the success of the system. The four included an insurance system for 
the high ratio first mortgages these institutions would issue on both new and existing housing, 
the introduction of a variable interest rate system to ensure that the interest rate on mortgages 
issued could be adjusted in line with changes in the cost of securing deposits, provision of 
deposit insurance, and the formation of a central fund, most likely under government auspices, 
to provide a source of liquidity to individual institutions and to provide a central clearing 
house to ease supply-demand fluctuations, either seasonal or regional. Without these measures 
—and without possibly even special tax allowances in their initial years—it is unlikely that 
a new system of savings and mortgage institutions could operate successfully. 

Given these considerations, the consensus among Task Force members is to support 
the principle of such institutions, while reserving judgment on their immediate necessity 
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within the Canadian financial system. In short, the TaskForce believes in new institutions 
if necessary, but not necessarily new institutions. Therefore, it recommends that: 


In the event existing lending institutions, including pension funds, fail to allocate 
sufficient residential mortgage funds to meet national housing goals, the federal 
government should seriously consider enacting the necessary legislation to establish 
a system of savings and mortgage institutions designed specifically to serve the 
residential mortgage market on a regional basis. 


While leaving it to the government, in light of the adequacy of the market in the 
short-term future, to judge the need and timing of new mortgage institutions, the Task Force 
does believe action should be taken now to meet another of the essential requirements of 
such institutions. The needed facilities for both mortgage and deposit insurance already 
exist. The Members feel the creation of a central mortgage bank able to buy and sell 
mortgage blocks from and to investors also would be a useful step forward. Should new 
mortgage institutions be established, such a bank would fill the need both for liquidity and 
as a central agent to balance fluctuations in supply or demand. In existing circumstances, 
it can provide a valuable source of liquidity for present lenders and for other investors 
seeking to acquire mortgage holdings. Therefore, the Task Force recommends that: 


Serious consideration be given to the establishment of a Central Mortgage Bank 
to provide additional liquidity for existing lending operations and as a necessary 
prerequisite to the creation of new mortgage institutions. 


To ensure an adequate supply of mortgage funds is not necessarily to ensure that such 
funds will be available at rates of interest which bring housing costs within the range of 
the average Canadian wage-earner. Indeed there seems no question that the sharp rise 
in its cost during the past 30 months has been the largest single factor in placing the price 
of home-ownership beyond the reach of many middle-income Canadians. A rise of one 
percentage point in interest rates adds more than $9 to the monthly payment on a $15,000 
25-year mortgage, raising its total amortization cost by more than $2,800. A two percentage 
point increase in the same mortgage raises the monthly payment by some $19 and the total 
cost over 25 years by about $5,700. These are hardly insignificant amounts. Nor do they 
tell the whole story. Developers and builders operate on credit, too. When their cost of 
money, short or long-term, is high, they have no alternative but to reflect this increasing 
cost in higher prices for their product. 

If the cost of money is easily identifiable as the major factor in the rising price of housing 
in Canada, it also unfortunately is the most difficult problem for which to find a simple 
solution. There are no simple solutions. The mortgage market cannot be divorced from 
the overall Canadian capital market and the general level of interest rates in Canada 
cannot be divorced from those of the Western world in general and, particularly, the United 
States. What can be done and what the Task Force would urge in the strongest possible 
terms is for all concerned, government, management and labour, to ensure that their 
policies and actions do not inflate Canada’s problems beyond that of the general inter- 
national market. Mortgage interest rates must come down. The alternative is to continue 
to deny large numbers of Canadians access to the housing market or to face the prospect 
of government action unpallatible in force or cost. 
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While lacking any panacean solution to the problem of high interest rates, the Task 
Force believes one concrete step can be taken which will have a positive effect on the level 
of mortgage rates in Canada. Last year the federal government dropped the previous 
practice of setting the maximum NHA rate at a fixed level and, instead, freed it at least in 
part to be adjusted automatically on a quarterly basis to a rate of 2.25 per cent maximum 
above that of long-term Government of Canada bonds. This represented a major step 
forward from the fixed rate system under which housing suffered from a continual boom- 
bust cycle of financing depending on whether the rate so fixed was high or low in relation 
to interest rates generally. 

The Task Force feels, however, that further improvement is possible. Whenever a 
maximum rate of interest is set for any purpose, it tends, at the same time, to become a 
minimum rate and there is evidence that this has occurred to some extent under the present 
system. Statistics also indicate that even automatic quarterly adjustments tend to encourage 
an artificiality in the flow of mortgage funds as investors anticipate the adjustment of every 
three month period. Finally, and most important, the Task Force has heard evidence from 
a number of financial authorities to suggest that the spread of 2.25 per cent between long- 
term Canada bonds and NHA mortgages may well be excessive. To ensure a more con- 
tinuous and even flow of mortgage funds and in the hope that the NHA rate might well 
decline, the Task Force therefore recommends that: 


The interest rate for insured loans under the National Housing Act be freed to 
find its own level in the financial marketplace. 


A relatively large number of submissions to the Task Force recommended that, unless 
or until interest rates were reduced, the federal government as a matter of national policy 
should subsidize those rates to varying degrees on mortgages for lower income groups. 
Proposals varied from the suggestion that the government set an “acceptable” mortgage 
rate—say, five or six per cent—and then provide a subsidy equal to the difference between 
that rate and the going level for all up to a maximum income level, to a sliding scale 
approach under which varying degrees of subsidy would be provided according to income 
levels. Some felt the subsidy should be available to those who owned and occupied their 
own dwellings; others felt justice demanded that it be available to all residential owners 
with the hope and thought that landlords would pass the savings along to their tenants. 

If one truly accepts the proposition that adequate housing is both a basic human 
right and an urgent national priority, a considerable argument can be advanced to justify 
a program of public subsidies to ensure that such housing is available to a maximum 
number of Canadians. While recognizing the argument, the Task Force does not believe, 
however, that it is conclusive, at least as a matter of general policy. 

In principle, such a subsidy program tends to accept that interest rates will remain 
beyond the reach of the average Canadian and indirectly at least can be said to contribute 
to maintaining them at high levels. The Task Force, for its part, would prefer that the prime 
thrust of public effort be directed toward reducing housing costs rather than supporting 
them at their currently high level. In more practical terms, the Members are concerned 
about the cost-benefit effectiveness of a general program of interest rate subsidization. Take, 
for example, the suggestion that such subsidies be on a sliding scale, starting with four per 
cent for those earning less than $4,000 a year and dropping one percentage point per 
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$1,000 up to $7,000. Assuming an NHA interest rate of seven per cent and applying that 
subsidy program only to 296,000 non-farm families in that income range, such a scheme 
would cost more than $60 million a year for the 25-year life of the mortgage. And that 
figure does not include any provision for subsidies to those in that income range already 
purchasing houses or to new family formations in this category during the 25-year period. 
Take those groups into account and the bill clearly would exceed $100 million a year. This 
is a sizeable amount to be financed out of general government revenues, particularly at a 
time when the federal treasury is attempting to hold the line on expenditures and thus to 
reduce pressure on the capital market and interest rates. It also should be noted that Canadians 
in the $4,000-$7,000 income bracket—the main beneficiaries of these subsidies—represent 
some 38 per cent of the tax-paying public and pay more than one-third of the personal 
income taxes out of which the government supposedly would finance the subsidy program. 

For these reasons, together with the practical problems involved in working out a 
just system vis-a-vis old and new homes, owner-occupants and landlords, the Task Force 
cannot support the concept of a general program to subsidize mortgage interest rates. 

One area in which the Task Force feels strongly that improvements can and should 
be made is in the mortgage instrument itself. Given the varied requirements of both mortgage 
lenders and mortgage borrowers, the present mortgage instrument is a highly inflexible 
vehicle. Amortization periods are limited in most cases to a maximum of 25 years. Terms 
under the NHA are fixed for the life of the mortgage; in the case of conventional residential 
mortgages they are fixed for a minimum of five years. Under the NHA the maximum loan 
obtainable is $18,000, sufficient to cover up to 95 per cent of the cost of a house in some 
markets, but hardly 75 per cent in others. Borrowers must be able to raise at least five and, 
more often, ten to 25 per cent equity as a downpayment. Monthly payments are at a fixed 
rate for the term of the mortgage without regard to the borrower’s potential ability to pay 
more as he earns more. In short, mortgages are too rigid. The Task Force believes they 
should be made more flexible. 

Various lenders have different investment needs and preferences. Some prefer the 
security of a long-term, fixed-interest loan to coincide with their own long-term liabilities. 
Thus the growing concentration of insurance companies’ mortgage portfolios in multiple- 
unit developments where, among other advantages, corporate borrowers can be “locked in” 
for 20 years of a 30-year loan, whereas mortgages on single-family dwellings can be paid 
off after five years. Other lenders, such as trust and loan companies, obtain their savings 
deposits on a short-term basis and thus would seem to prefer the freedom to adjust rates 
provided by short-term investments. To make NHA loans more in line with their needs, the 
Task Force believes more flexibility is required. Mortgages with a five-year term, for 
example, would seem to offer a more attractive investment. Under this option, existing 
mortgage insurance should be transferable in order to minimize the administrative problems 
of any necessary refinancing. 

Another option, discussed particularly in the context of new mortgage institutions, 
might be a long term loan with a variable interest rate adjustable possibly on an annual 
basis as in the case with the British Building Societies. In this case, it is suggested that, 
particularly from the borrowers’ point of view, it would be advantageous to have changes 
in the rate—and thus in the total cost of the mortgage—-accompanied by changes in the 
amortization period rather than in the level of monthly payment. Thus the monthly payment 
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would remain constant with the amortization period extended or reduced as the interest 
rate rose or fell accordingly. In the case of this option—but this option only—it would 
be necessary to establish an overall ceiling (perhaps similar to the present system for 
fixing the maximum NHA rate) to protect the borrower against excessive short-term 
increases. 

Another possible mortgage form worthy of consideration, in the view of the Task 
Force, is what is known as an “open-ended” mortgage. Under such an instrument, when a 
house is sold, rather than paying off the existing mortgage and taking out a new one, the 
purchaser merely restores the existing loan to the amount necessary to handle his financing. 
Indeed the open-ended mortgage can be of equal benefit in cases not of sale, but of improve- 
ments to the property by the existing owner. In this instance, rather than negotiating a 
separate home improvement loan or a second mortgage, the owner can merely add the cost 
of the improvements on to his present mortgage. The system does present some administrative 
difficulties, particularly in respect of fluctuating interest rates, but it has been used success- 
fully in other countries and does warrant serious study in Canada. 

With the additional note that changes such as these will require an organized informa- 
tional and educational program among the public, the Task Force recommends that: 


Serious consideration be given to providing alternate forms of insured loans under 
the National Housing Act to provide greater flexibility for both lenders and 
borrowers. 


From the borrowers’ point of view, further improvements are possible. Mention has 
been made of the present ceiling of $18,000 on NHA loans. In some centres visited by 
the Task Force—Toronto and Thompson are two diverse examples—this maximum is 
patently unrealistic even where incomes are high enough to meet the normal mortgage 
requirements. In these markets, basic single-family dwellings are selling for $25,000 and 
up, leaving the purchaser under the present NHA maximum to raise $7,000 by way of 
downpayment or to undergo the high-interest cost of secondary financing. It clearly was 
not the intention of the drafters of the National Housing Act to leave the potential purchaser 
of a modest home in that predicament. 

It should be pointed out that a substantial increase in the maximum loan ceiling does 
not involve, as some appear to believe, “subsidizing the rich at the expense of the poor.” 
Indeed it does not involve subsidizing anyone. Insured loans under the NHA are not sub- 
sidized by the government. Borrowers pay a two per cent fee to acquire the mortgage 
insurance which is guaranteed by the government. It is the existence of this insurance 
guarantee—and not any government subsidy—which results in a lower interest rate for 
NHA loans than generally applies to conventional mortgages. 

It is argued by some that increasing the maximum loan ceiling would result in more large 
loans on more large homes, thus, in fact, reducing the number of houses financed under 
NHA by any given amount of funds. The Task Force acknowledges that a higher ceiling 
will aid the purchaser of larger and more expensive housing, but it does not believe that 
this will result in any appreciable reduction in the total number of units financed. In the 
present situation, where the ceiling is too low, the result is not so much no large loans as 
inadequate first mortgages requiring secondary financing. Funds for the latter come out of 
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the same overall money supply, only at higher rates. Thus the prime impact of a higher 
ceiling should be to reduce mortgage costs by eliminating in most cases the need for second 
mortgages. 

A final word on this item. In reviewing the recent history of the NHA maximum loan 
ceiling, the Task Force noted that many of the previous increases have been on a relatively 
small scale, hardly more than enough, in fact, to cover the normal increase in housing costs. 
To achieve maximum effectiveness, the members believe that the next increase should be 
a substantial one. While leaving it to the appropriate officials to determine the precise 
figure, the Task Force would suggest that the $30,000 range would appear appropriate in 
present circumstances. As a general principle, however, it is recommended that: 


The maximum loan ceiling under the National Housing Act should be sub- 
stantially increased. 


Similarly, the Task Force believes consideration should be given to extending the 
amortization period of NHA loans. Under present regulations, the general repayment period 
is 25 years, although provision is made for an amortization period of up to 35 years. While 
the net reduction in monthly payment resulting from a longer amortization may not appear 
too significant—on a $15,000 mortgage at eight per cent, for example, lengthening the 
amortization period from 25 to 40 years reduces the monthly charge by $11.65——its impact, 
in fact, extends well beyond the monthly dollar saving. The real key is its effect in extending 
the eligibility of mortgage applicants under the 27 per cent gross debt service ratio (the 
ratio of principle, interest and tax payments to the borrower’s income) set out in the Act. 
The above example of an $11.65 monthly or $139.80 annual saving has the practical 
effect of opening up eligibility for such a mortgage to Canadians earning some $520 a year 
less than the present income floor. Thus the Task Force believes that longer amortization 
periods can be of significant benefit in some cases and recommends that: 


The amortization period of NHA loans should be lengthened to the extent that it 
might be of assistance to prospective borrowers. 


For many prospective Canadian home-owners, the issue is less the size of the monthly 
payment needed to carry principle, interest and taxes and more the scale of downpayment 
required to qualify for a mortgage. Under the National Housing Act, it is possible to obtain 
a mortgage with a five per cent downpayment. Conventional lenders are supposedly limited 
to 75 per cent loans, although devices such as the loan techniques employed by agencies 
like the Mortgage Insurance Company of Canada make it possible, in practice, to obtain 
up to 90 per cent financing. In passing, the Task Force questions why resort should have 
to be made to such techniques to obtain a 90 per cent conventional mortgage and suggests 
that consideration be given to permitting insurance and trust companies to issue mortgages 
of this magnitude directly. 

Whatever the present equity requirement, five or ten per cent, direct or indirect, the 
Task Force believes that downpayments can and should be reduced further on a gradual 
basis, particularly on modest houses for middle and lower-income purchasers. Such a reduc- 
tion could open the doors of home ownership to many Canadians whose monthly income 
is sufficient to carry rental payments as large or larger than the monthly costs of home 
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ownership, but who amid today’s living costs simply cannot save up that $1,000 or $2,000 
needed for a downpayment on a home of their own. Many in this category can rightfully 
claim a reasonable expectation of income growth in the years ahead, adding to their security 
as a mortgage borrower. Their problem is to get that mortgage and that house now when 
their children are young and their need for family accommodation is the greatest. The 
Task Force is convinced that there are hundreds, probably thousands, of such Canadians 
who could meet the requirements of mortgage lenders provided they did not have to face 
the obstacle of a sizeable downpayment. It believes that obstacle alone should not deny 
them the opportunity to purchase a home, should they so desire. 

Over a period of time, a system of gradual reduction in downpayment requirements 
should be carried to the point where lower-income families are provided the opportunity to 
acquire home ownership without any initial equity participation. One way to accomplish 
this would be through an agreement-for-sale scheme, insured under the NHA the same as 
a mortgage, by which a tenant would have an opportunity after a specified period has passed 
under the agreement to acquire title to the property by transferring the insured agreement 
for sale into an insured mortgage at the original lending value minus equity built up in the 
form of rental payments. In such a case, the lending value, on which the insured agreement 
for sale was based, would have to be equal to the purchase price. Various formulas are 
undoubtedly possible. The Task Force wishes to emphasize only that it can be done and 
done in a manner which provides equitable protection and return to both the lender and 
the borrower. 

In suggesting this and other means by which home ownership can be brought within 
the income range of more Canadians, the Task Force is cognizant that care must be taken 
in introducing these improvements on a progressive basis. It feels, too, that such changes 
need not be introduced on a uniform basis across the country, but could take into account 
particular regional requirements or problems. The overall aim is to increase effective demand 
for housing. Unless there is an equivalent increase in effective supply of both funds and 
housing—or at least in the capacity of lenders and builders to respond to new demand— 
the gains will be lost amid the price spiral which occurs whenever demand increases more 
quickly than supply. With that caveat, however, the Task Force recommends that: 


Downpayments should be progressively reduced to the point where middle and 
lower-income groups can obtain modest housing under a lease-purchase system 
without initial equity participation. 


When one talks about mortgage financing, the discussion tends too often to be con- 
fined to the purchase of new housing units. It is important, to be sure, that considerable 
effort be devoted to the construction of additional units, particularly in a country facing 
a general shortage of housing supply. But to seek as a basic principle that all Canadians 
have access to clean, warm shelter is not by any means to suggest that everyone has a right 
to new housing. Indeed in practical terms, it is clear that many Canadians, particularly those 
in the lower-income groups, cannot afford new houses, even with some public assistance. 
It is equally clear that there are many Canadians who prefer of their own desire and taste 
to live in used or “broken-in” housing. Thus policies designed to meet Canadian housing 
needs must be concerned as well with the financing of existing dwellings. 
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This is particularly true if the “filtering down” process is to work in the housing market. 
That process unquestionably works with automobiles and many other durable goods. Such 
items are purchased new by those who can afford them and then transmitted “second-hand” 
but in perfectly usable condition down the income ladder. In the automotive field in particular, 
the system of consumer financing provides for such filtering down by making credit available 
for used cars under just as favourable—if that term can be applicable here—conditions 
as apply to new ones. But not with houses. Under the National Housing Act, first mortgage 
loans on existing housing are limited to $10,000 and then only on properties which have 
undergone $1,000 in improvements and on which both ownership and occupancy are to 
change. Thus anyone seeking to buy a house of remotely recent vintage in a major urban area 
is all but automatically forced into the field of second, third and even fourth mortgages with 
all the drastic costs and pitfalls which they so often entail. 

The Task Force can find no reasonable justification for such discrimination against 
existing housing. Indeed as a matter of principle, it believes strongly that purchasers of 
existing houses should be afforded the same mortgage opportunities and conditions under 
the National Housing Act as those purchasing new homes. The often irrelevant mandatory 
requirement for improvements to existing properties should be abolished. The requirement 
for changes in both ownership and occupancy should be revised. And the maximum loan 
ceiling on broken-in housing should be related to the lending value of the property on a 
percentage basis and not fixed at its currently unrealistic level. In short, a new deal for 
purchasers of existing housing. 

The Task Force realizes that mortgage lenders, like any other group of investors, will 
continue to exercise individual value judgments within the market open and the resources 
available to them. Some will continue to favour the financing of new housing; others may 
be more attracted to existing housing. The concern is that the NHA cards not be so heavily 
stacked in favour of one over the other. Therefore, as a general recommendation, the Task 
Force strongly urges that: 


As a matter of principle, purchasers of existing homes should be entitled to com- 
parable mortgage conditions under the National Housing Act as apply to new 
houses. 


Another area of mortgage administration which the Task Force feels should be 
reviewed is the present practice in respect of establishing lending values. These practices are 
of crucial importance since, contrary to what many might believe, the amount of a mortgage 
loan is determined as a percentage of the lending value of the house and not its sale price. 
The two can be some distance apart. In some regions of the country in particular, the Task 
Force heard complaints that average lending values were being set at a level far enough 
below the current housing market as to force too many purchasers into secondary financing. 
The Members feel that in such cases a revision and revamping of lending value policies are 
in order. 

In seeking to acquire a mortgage, the potential home owner faces costs beyond the actual 
price of the house itself. A mortgage insurance fee is added to his mortgage loan. In addi- 
tion, he pays, directly or indirectly, legal fees and real estate commissions. While none of 
these items in itself may appear to be a major expense, their collective cost can and does 
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run to many hundreds of dollars. These costs are important, important enough, the Task 
Force believes, to warrant serious review. 

The current mortgage insurance fee under the National Housing Act for residential 
loans is two per cent of the loan value. On a $15,000 loan, for example, the fee is $300. 
The mortgage insurance system is an indispensable feature of the Canadian housing system. 
But a review of its operations indicates that consideration could be given to reducing the 
amount of the fee, perhaps by 50 per cent, without causing any practical damage to its 
effective operation. During the 1960’s, total receipts into the mortgage insurance fund have 
averaged close to $30 million a year, while payments for claims and legal expenses have 
only once exceeded $15 million. The result is that the fund’s balance has risen sharply from 
$72 million in 1960 to almost $200 million by the end of 1967. 

Both legal fees and real estate commissions also are generally based on the value of 
the transaction involved. While there is no national fee structure in either case, legal costs 
tend to average one per cent of the mortgage value. They can run well beyond that, however, 
as exemplified in the $700 fee reported to the Task Force during its visit to St. John’s. 
Real estate commissions vary from four to seven per cent, depending on whether agents 
or local boards have a special rate for volume sub-division sales. In the case of legal fees, 
the Task Force cannot escape the feeling that in most cases the work involved is being done 
by a competent legal secretary on pre-drawn forms provided by CMHC. Thus it is suggested 
that provincial bar associations review existing fee structures, taking into account the routine 
nature of much of this work, particularly in cases where a single lawyer or firm writes a 
large number of similar mortgages for a sub-division development. Similarly the Task 
Force believes that real estate boards would do well to review their commission rates, again 
with particular attention to the undoubted cost savings to them in handling volume marketing 
for project builders. 

In general then, the Task Force would recommend that: 


Effort be made by those concerned to reduce insurance fees, legal charges, real 
estate commissions and other administrative costs. 


Within the framework of the present National Housing Act, the Task Force believes 
there are programs and policies which, if modified and vigorously pursued by CMHC, could 
make a more substantial contribution toward the housing needs of middle and lower-income 
groups. Three programs in particular seem worthy of comment. 

The first is the provision under Section 16 of the Act for long-term loans at preferred 
interest rates to limited-dividend companies providing accommodation at fixed rentals for 
lower-income families and individuals. The scale of rents are effectively limited under these 
loan agreements by requiring that the company undertaking the project hold its return on 
paid-up share capital to a maximum of five per cent. Rents then are set at the monthly unit 
cost of principle and preferred interest plus operating charges and a profit margin of no 
more than five per cent. Because the rate of interest on these 90 per cent loans can be as 
much as two per cent under the current market rate and since the maximum permissible 
profit margin is less than half that of normal commercial practice, the result is a scale of 
rents significantly lower than normally exists in the private market. To ensure that these 
low-rental units are available to those requiring assistance, the Section also provides for a 
maximum income for eligible tenants. 
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While the limited dividend program has been a part of federal housing legislation since 
the 1930’s, its use has been something less than sustained. During the 1965-67 period, for 
example, a mere four limited-dividend loans were issued by CMHC, while only once during 
this decade has activity under this section reached as much as 50 loans a year. The Task 
Force believes that limited-dividend accommodation can play a more effective role in meeting 
the housing requirements of lower-income groups and urges that it be given a larger and 
more continuous place within the federal housing program. As well as its obvious benefits 
in holding rental rates in check, the Task Force was struck during its cross-country tour of 
the inherent psychological benefit of this program in that the subsidy in the form of preferred 
interest rates is transferred through the development company. Tenants, who themselves pay 
the full rental rate charged by the company, feel no direct sense of subsidization and 
thus none of the personal or community stigma which tends to befall people who receive 
direct subsidies through public housing and other such programs. 

The Task Force realizes that the initiative under this program must lie with private 
developers who make application under it. But it does believe that CMHC itself, through 
adequate provision of funds and through an active program of promotion and encourage- 
ment, can do much to achieve a wider use of Section 16. It may well be that, to achieve 
such wider use, consideration will have to be given to increasing the five per cent maximum 
on permissible earnings allowed companies under the program. This maximum was set at 
a time when the general level of interest rates was much lower than currently exists. Members 
feel, however, that a reasonable and realistic increase in this regard is not an undue price to 
pay for the undoubted benefits of an expanded limited-dividend program. 

Section 16A of the Act, which provides similar long-term loans at preferred interest 
rates for non-profit organizations providing low-rental accommodation, particularly for 
elderly citizens, is another program which the Task Force believes merits greater use. Again 
the initiative lies with the applicant organization. But again it should be possible for the 
Corporation to promote and encourage its wider employment. 

Under the present Act, as is the case with limited-dividend loans, loans to non-profit 
organizations are limited to 90 per cent of the project’s lending value. In the course of its 
hearings, the Task Force received representations from a number of interested groups and 
organizations that this ceiling should be increased to reduce the amount of equity which must 
be raised by an applicant association. The Task Force does not accept the argument that 
this equity provision should be removed entirely; it feels that even a non-profit organ- 
ization should be required to raise some of the necessary capital, if only to help ensure 
that its management of the project is as efficient as possible. But Members do feel that 
serious consideration should be given to meeting these requests halfway by increasing the 
maximum loan to 95 per cent of lending value. 

Finally—although no means last in importance—the Task Force wishes to lend its 
strong support and encouragement to the co-operative housing movement. While the co- 
operative approach has had a limited impact within the Canadian housing scene and is not 
applicable, in the view of the Task Force, to every housing situation, there seems no doubt 
that it can and should be of wider benefit in meeting the country’s housing needs. One has 
only to look for confirmation to the success of the “self-help” co-operative program in 
Eastern Nova Scotia which has provided some 3,000 homes during the past 30 years 
for families with average incomes of no more than $4,500 a year. Or to the Willow 
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Park project in Winnipeg where 200 town house units were built for an average cost of 
$13,200 and operated on a shareholding co-operative basis. 

Co-operative housing does not receive special or subsidized treatment under the 
National Housing Act—nor, it should be stressed, did its advocates such as the Co-operative 
Union of Canada, the Extension Department of St. Francis Xavier University and the Co- 
operative Housing Foundation seek special treatment in their submissions to the Task Force. 
What is required and what was sought by these groups was some positive encouragement for 
co-op housing by way of information and promotion. The Task Force, having found a general 
lack of knowledge among Canadians about co-operatives, concurs with this request. The 
Members also have noted that co-op housing has been most effective when promoted by 
university extension departments or other agencies able to provide specialized counselling 
and assistance to those involved. Thus they would suggest, too, that financial assistance 
might be made available to appropriate organizations to hire such specialists to work with 
co-op housing groups. 

Members would add, however, that, if government should provide more encouragement 
and promotion of co-operatives, the same can well be said of certain elements within the 
private sector. In particular, the Task Force would suggest that the labour movement, which 
professes such strong faith and support for co-operatives, could do more by way of practical 
effort and financing from within its own very real resources. In summary then, the Task Force 
recommends that: 


Greater encouragement be given to the use of limited dividend, non-profit and 
co-operative projects as a means of providing adequate accommodation for lower 
income groups. 


2. Land Cost and Utilization 


If the cost of mortgage money has been the largest single factor in rising housing costs, 
there is no question that the cost of land has been the second most important factor. While 
overall housing costs in Canada rose by about 80 per cent between 1951 and 1968, the 
price of serviced land skyrocketed by almost 240 per cent in the same period. In areas like 
Metropolitan Toronto, where land in many cases accounts for up to 50 per cent of the overall 
price of a house, it has become the number one problem. On a nation-wide scale it is an 
issue of varying urgency. While Toronto may represent an extreme, there are many other 
municipalities where land costs have doubled in less than a decade and still others where 
a serious land-cost spiral appears just around the corner. Cities like Saskatoon, where serviced 
lots are available for less than $3,500 are already a relative rarity. A survey of 26 major 
municipalities by the Canadian Federation of Mayors and Municipalities disclosed that, in 
almost 50 per cent of them, the average cost of a serviced residential lot was in excess of 
$8,000. And all of this in land-rich Canada. 

Part of the increased cost of serviced land is, of course, nothing more than a reflection 
of generally increasing prices. Land and, more particularly, the labour and materials involved 
in servicing it are hardly immune from the overall effect of increasing costs throughout the 
economy. But the degree of increase in land is such in many cases to make it clear that 
more than general cost factors are at work in this area. One of these factors clearly involves 
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the speculative element which surrounds much of Canadian land development. The Task 
Force believes that the very system whereby land is assembled and serviced in this country 
creates an even more basic problem. 

Undue speculation is a charge easy to level, but often difficult to prove. But one can 
hardly deny that it exists in the Canadian land market and, in some cases, to an alarming 
degree. There simply can be no other explanation for instances recounted to the Task Force 
in several areas where the price of land has jumped by up to 100 per cent in a relatively 
short space of time and with no apparent change in its physical appearance. Little wonder, 
as one witness was wont to comment to the Task Force, that “there are fewer and fewer 
farmers around Toronto and more and more land speculators in overalls.” 

The right to own and dispose of property and to take a reasonable gain from one’s 
labours are an integral part of the Canadian tradition. But the Task Force seriously questions 
whether such rights can be stretched to encompass situations where the owners of land 
reap gigantic financial benefit not from improving or working it, but merely by allowing it 
to lie fallow or in admitted under-use while the efforts of the community around it make 
such land an ever increasingly valuable asset. There clearly is a socially-created increment 
in land values, an increment derived not from the efforts of the land owner, but from the 
society Or community at large. One might argue that, within the context of the surface of 
a piece of land itself, such socially-created values represent the only increment. Why else 
should an acre of land in the downtown metropolis be valued at 100 or 1,000 times that of 
a physically similar acre of land in the undeveloped north? Socially-created increments are 
very much a part of land values. The issue is who should reap their benefits. The Task Force 
believes the present system is heavily over-weighted in favour of the speculator. 

There are essentially two types of land speculation, both of which have been at work 
in the Canadian marketplace. The first represents speculative investment in its simplest 
form. A company or individual buys land, usually a short distance beyont the fringe of 
present urban development, and then merely waits for those socially-created increments to 
catch up with his investment. The urban area expands. Land which when purchased may 
have been little more than unworked farm property suddenly becomes a prime site for 
development. The speculator, whose only cost has been the marginal taxes charged against 
“farm land”, sells out to a developer and enjoys a sunny winter in the south. The developer 
is left to service the land, build on it—and pass his inflated land cost on to the eventual 
purchasers of his houses. While the Task Force may admire the ingenuity of such specula- 
tors—and envy their southern vacations—it can find no justification for them retaining the 
massive profits which they have taken, not earned, from unimproved land. For many years 
such profits tended to be looked upon as a capital gain and thus not subject to tax. In recent 
months, however, tax authorities have indicated a growing trend to treating these gains as 
taxable income. The Task Force believes they should be so considered. 

The second form of land speculation noted by the Task Force is much more subtle, if 
equally costly to a municipality and its residents. Rather than involving land beyond the 
present area of urban development, this speculative enterprise is more often found at its 
very core. It involves not a lack of use of land, but its serious and purposeful under-use 
for speculative purposes. It finds its reflection in tracts of prime urban land on which 
dilapidated structures sit idle or near-idle or for which its owners seem unable or unwilling 
to find any more constructive use than a parking lot. It reaps its socially-created value 
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increment, too, when governments expropriate it or private developers pay a large price for 
it to put the land to the kind of positive use its position within the community demands. 

The Task Force well realizes that the development and utilization of land, particularly 
within the commercial core area, is very much dependent on market demand. There is little 
use demanding either through zoning bylaws or assessment penalties that all available 
commercial land be developed to the fullest if there is no effective demand in the area for 
office space. The Members are not arguing that developers should be required to act in a 
market vacuum. It is concerned, however, with evidence of some cases where owners of 
urban land appear to be holding back its maximum development even where a market 
exists in the apparent hope of an even larger speculative gain in the future. 

Such practices draw their strength from municipal property assessment procedures 
based more on what is on the land than the land itself. Thus taxes on downtown parking 
lots are only a fraction of those charged against the high-rise office beside them. And it is 
much cheaper tax-wise for the owner of a slum property than for one who himself erases 
blight from his property and replaces it with a modern development. As land becomes ever 
more scarce within our major urban areas, the Task Force feels that municipalities in their 
own interest cannot permit and even encourage such under-utilization of such a valuable 
asset. 

Members were attracted in principle to the concept of “site value taxation” outlined 
to them by the Canadian Research Committee on Taxation. This proposal would sharply 
reverse the present assessment procedure, basing property taxes on the publicly-created 
value of land rather than the privately-created value of the buildings on it. In essence, 
the owner of a piece of urban land would be taxed on what he could do with the property, 
given its place and demand within the community, and not on what he has done with it, 
be it good, bad or indifferent. The Task Force wonders whether this concept is not worthy 
of serious study by municipalities and possibly of trial implementation in an urban pilot 
project. In a more general sense, the members do feel that present assessment practices 
should move more in that direction, certainly to the extent needed to ensure, as far as prop- 
erty taxes can, that urban land is put to its maximum use in relation to the city’s own develop- 
ment plan. 

In short, the Task Force believes undue speculation has contributed both to rising 
land costs and uneconomic and wasteful urban development patterns and that steps should 
be taken to discourage such practices as far as possible. Therefore, it recommends that: 


All profits from the sale of land should be treated as taxable income. In addition, 
consideration should be given to a special tax in cases where ownership of land 
is transferred without improvements. 


Within the recognized limits of market demand, municipalities should ensure that 
property assessment procedures encourage and not discourage the use of land to 
its maximum planning potential. 


Important as efforts to curb land speculation may be, the Task Force believes the root 
cause of rising land costs goes much deeper. To put it simply, it believes that the present 
system for assembling and servicing land in much of urban Canada is irrational in concept 
and inefficient in practice. 
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As the Task Force criss-crossed Canada, its members were struck by the fact that 
current land development practices are as much a matter of historical accident as logical 
planning. The “accident” was the depression of the 1930’s and its impact on land owners and 
municipalities. In some cases, it had beneficial results; in other cases, the impact was more 
negative. 

To take a positive instance, the Task Force noted, as previously mentioned, that land 
costs in Saskatoon had been held in check—despite the fact the city’s population has more 
than doubled in the past five years—and that the pattern of urban development there showed 
a certain rationale that appeared lacking elsewhere. In tracing the historical background, the 
Task Force discovered that, prior to the 1930’s, land in the Saskatoon area had been owned 
and developed by private entrepreneurs. During the depression, however, large numbers of 
these entrepreneurs defaulted on their property assessment payments and the municipality 
thus acquired ownership to large tracts of development land. Looked upon at that 
time by city fathers as a doubtful, unrealisable asset, this “bank” of publicly-owned land 
subsequently provided the foundation for an effective system of municipally-assembled and 
serviced land. Through it, the municipal government has been able to provide land for 
private development at reasonable prices while at the same time planning the development 
pattern in a comprehensive sense and retaining, again on a planned basis, sufficient land 
at the proper sites for public uses such as schools, libraries, parks and the like. Starting 
with the original depression “windfall”, Saskatoon has continued to acquire land, sufficiently 
ahead of development to keep prices down, to the point where it has been able to accom- 
modate current urban expansion and still build up an inventory of some 5,000 acres which 
should meet development needs for the next 20 years. 

In much of Ontario, on the other hand, the vagaries of history produced a different 
result. In this province, prior to the depression much of the land development was serviced 
by municipalities. With the crash, however, many of these local governments defaulted on 
their debentures, resulting in action by the provincial government to rigidly limit and control 
municipal debt financing through the aegis of the Ontario Municipal Board. Once the supply 
of municipally-serviced lots evaporated amid post-war demand, the task of assembling 
and servicing land fell by default to private entrepreneurs. Initially with the co-operation of 
municipal planners and officials, the system functioned with reasonable effectiveness. Over 
the years, however, with ever-mounting regulation and with ever-increasing speculation, the 
assembly and servicing of land in Ontario has become a cumbersome and expensive process. 
The present price of serviced lots is unfortunate testimony to its cost; the mere number of 
approvals required are themselves witness to its inherent difficulty. Indeed it is no small 
tribute to them that the leading land developers in the province have been able and willing 
to persevere and to provide the serviced land without which the nation’s wealthiest province 
would stagnate. 

The Task Force believes there is a lesson to be learned from these examples. It has 
concluded that, to achieve both cost efficiency and planning effectiveness, municipalities 
(or, as expounded later in this Report, regional governments) should acquire and service 
all or a substantial portion of the land required for urban growth within their boundaries. 
It believes, further, that the federal government should be prepared to make loans to 
municipalities for this purpose. 
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In the view of the Task Force, the arguments in favour of municipal assembly and 
servicing of land are overwhelming. Members are convinced that, without downgrading the 
initiative and enterprise of private developers, municipalities can do this job at generally 
lower cost to the ultimate user. There is no question in their mind that municipalities can 
plan the use of land more effectively if they assemble and service it. 

From the point of view of cost, a prime factor must be the economies of scale. Under 
a system of private development, land tends to be purchased and serviced in small parcels 
of 25, 50 or 100 acres. A development of 300 to 500 acres is unusual; one of 3,000 such 
as Kanata, near Ottawa, is almost unique. And yet there can be no question that it is more 
efficient to assemble land and, even more important, to service it in large tracts. A large 
potential development property divided artificially by ownership creates any number of 
problems. The owner of one piece may be anxious to proceed with development—only to 
find that the neighbouring property, often the one through which trunk services must pass, 
is in the hands of a speculator holding out for even larger profits or is caught up in the 
legal haggling of a contested estate. The result is confusion, ever more government regulation 
and restriction, and ever-rising cost. 

The Task Force believes that a policy of municipal assembly and servicing of land 
would have another significant effect on land costs. In areas where the installation of services 
rests with the private entrepreneur, there appears to be a tendency among local governments 
to require extremely high, if not exorbitant, standards of service. Such “Cadillac” require- 
ments, as they are called by builders groups, add further to the cost of a serviced lot and 
thus to the purchaser’s price of a home. The survey of its major members by the Canadian 
Federation of Mayors and Municipalities showed that in some areas developers were required, 
either by provincial law or municipal by-law, to install storm and sanitary sewers and water 
mains, set roadwidths at a minimum of 66 feet with at least 28 feet of paving plus curbs 
and/or sidewalks, provide for underground electrical and telephone wires, and install street 
lights. One can understand the temptation for municipalities to set the highest possible 
standards, thus saving themselves repair and maintenance charges in the years ahead, when 
someone else, i.e., the developer and ultimately the consumer, are paying the servicing shot. 
It seems fair to speculate that their requirements might not be as severe if their land and 
their money were involved. In making this point, the Task Force is not arguing in favour 
of substandard services by any means. It is suggesting only that some of the “gold-plating” 
could be removed without damage to anyone concerned, but with significant savings to the 
Canadian home-owner. 

The argument in favour of municipal assembly and servicing of land is equally strong 
in terms of effective urban planning. During its visit to Kanata, a breath of planned air amid 
the unreasoned sprawl of urbanization, the Task Force was told flatly by project developer 
William Teron that “there is no use dreaming about planning a city unless you own the 
land.” While one can argue over degree, the basic logic seems incontestable. Again the 
question of scale. How can a private entrepreneur or anyone else “plan” within the confines 
of 25 or 50 acres? How can a municipality ensure that its pattern of growth is efficient and 
logical when basic decisions as to the sequence of land acquisition and servicing rest with 
private developers, many of whom lack the will, the expertise, and the capital to take an 
overall view of urban development? 
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The necessary “grand design” of urban development can be drawn and implemented 
only by municipalities or even more preferably, as the Task Force urges, by regional govern- 
ments. And they can implement it only if they control the land. Saskatoon has proven it. 
The National Capital Commission has proven it. And Mr. Teron was able to do it, only 
because his development company acquired land on a scale which, in most instances, could 
be accomplished only by government. 

Some might argue that municipal planners already possess the necessary tools in the 
myriad of by-laws and other regulations they are able to impose on private developers. But 
where is the “grand design” in zoning by-laws, sub-division requirements and the like? 
Instead of positive planning of transportation corridors, public and open spaces, and other 
broad elements of urbanization, there exists a flood of negative minutia dictating minimum 
lot sizes, setbacks and other requirements virtually inconsequential from a planning view- 
point. At best present municipal development by-laws can be said to prevent the worst. In 
point of fact, as often as not they merely inhibit the best. Given control of the land develop- 
ment pattern, the Task Force would hope that city planners could turn their sights and 
efforts to more constructive purposes. 

In suggesting that federal loans should be available directly to municipalities for the 
purchase and servicing of land, the Task Force is conscious of the political sensitivities 
inherent in direct dealing between Ottawa and local governments. Such dealings, however, 
are not unprecedented. Arrangements were made in some cases under the sewage treatment 
loans program and the Municipal Development Loan Fund for direct federal loans to 
municipalities. Under Section 16A of the National Housing Act municipalities themselves 
have applied and received direct loans for non-profit housing for elderly citizens. 

In this particular case, the Task Force would suggest that the type of lending operation 
it advocates, leaving value judgments strictly to the local or regional governments, is a bank- 
ing function—and thus a legitimate federal enterprise—and not an infringement into 
municipal affairs or property rights. In the view of the Members, the federal government 
is the logical agent for such a funding operation, both in terms of the financial resources 
open to it and its ability to administer a nationwide program. The Task Force would 
hope that the provinces would not stand in the way of what it considers a major step 
forward in urban planning and development. It would urge any provincial government which 
does demand a role in the process to seek the part of expediter and not agent of delay. 

Because the Task Force believes that the federal role in this program is primarily and 
essentially a financial one, subject possibly to the condition that each land purchase transac- 
tion be accounted individually and therefore available for public scrutiny, the particular use of 
federal loan funds should be a matter of municipal (regional) judgment and responsibility. 
They are the governments closest to the situation and the ones best able to make the neces- 
sary decisions as to land development and use. The Task Force would hope, however, that 
Ottawa would encourage municipalities to use these funds for land assembly within the 
context of a long-range urban development plan. Indeed the Task Force would hope that 
such long-range planning would occur, whether or not municipal or regional governments 
used available funds to develop land. 

While realizing that legislative details are best left to the bureaucrats, the Task Force 
would suggest that federal loans under this program should be on an economic rather than 
a subsidized basis. When made, the loans, including interest, could be capitalized against 
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, the land in the form of a short-term lien or mortgage and then repaid when the municipality 
sold the serviced land for private development. In that way municipalities could handle them 
separately and apart from their normal debenture debt. 

The Task Force would not attempt to dictate the price at which municipalities should 
sell such land, but it could see no objection to a practice whereby the local or regional govern- 
ment recovered its actual costs, including those for land reserved for public uses under 
its development plan, plus some profit. The aim, however, clearly must be to reduce the cost 
of serviced land to the ultimate consumer. 

In case of industrial, commercial or multiple-unit developments, municipalities or re- 
gional governments might wish to lease land rather than actually sell it. As well as the long- 
term planning benefits possible under a leasing approach, such a system also would help 
ensure that some of the socially-created increment in land values accrued to the community 
at large through the terms of leases. Thus the Members would suggest that provision be 
made within this program for converting some of the short-term loans to long-term debentures 
in cases where the land is leased rather than sold. 

A program of this nature and scope can not be instant or automatic. There will be a 
necessary transition period from the present system to the proposed one. In many cases 
municipalities at this point do not possess the necessary planning and land management 
expertise to administer a program of this magnitude. Some time will be required to train the 
essential human resources. The Task Force would expect, however, that some municipalities 
could take almost immediate advantage of the program with others entering on a more 
gradual basis. It would hope that the program would begin to achieve results at once, with 
its full impact being felt within a decade. 

On the basis of all the evidence and impressions before it, the Task Force believes that 
municipal assembly and servicing of land would produce major reductions in land costs 
in both the short and long-term while encouraging and assisting effective urban planning. 
Therefore, in summary, the Task Force recommends that: 


Municipalities or regional governments, as a matter of continuing policy, should 
acquire, service and sell all or a substantial portion of the land required for urban 
growth within their boundaries. 


The federal government should make direct loans to municipalities or regional 
governments to assist them in assembling and servicing land for urban growth. 


Reference already has been made to the myriad of provincial and municipal regulations 
and requirements for land development. This burden of red tape must be eased, no matter 
whether land is developed under public or private auspices. The Task Force believes that 
provinces, for their part, should restrict their involvement in land development to issues 
which clearly have an impact beyond local boundaries. On that basis, one can support 
provincial requirements in areas like pollution control and trunk highway connections. But 
it is difficult, if not impossible, to find a rational raison d’étre for provincial regulations 
establishing a minimum street width in a residential subdivision or provincial decrees that 
five per cent of the land in any subdivision must be reserved for parks. Matters such as 
this are strictly of local concern. If they need be regulated at all, it should be at that level. 
Nor can the Task Force understand why it should take as many as 30 separate steps to 
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register a piece of land for development, as it currently does in some provinces. Such bureau- 
cratic nonsense would border on the ludicrous, if it were not for its very real impact on land 
costs. 

Similarly, there is room and need for considerably more flexibility in municipal by-laws 
dealing with residential development. Do all residential streets have to be of maximum 
width regardless of the type of housing accommodation on them? If the 60 foot lot and the 
1,200 square foot house have their place among the residential options, should there not 
also be a place for 30 foot lots and 900 square foot houses? And yet, taking again the figures 
supplied by those 26 members of the Canadian Federation of Mayors and Municipalities, 
one can find only one of them with average lot sizes of less than 5,000 square feet and 
only eight with average dwellings smaller than 1,100 square feet. The desire of the Task 
Force is not to prevent Jarge lots or large houses, where there is room and a market for 
them. Rather it is merely to ensure that builders at least have an opportunity under municipal 
by-laws to serve that other market which requires or prefers something a bit less ostentatious 
or expensive. It is hardly freedom of choice for the individual to live in a municipality 
which demands that only houses of at least 1,200 square feet be built on lots of at least 
6,000 square feet. 

One particular issue which the Task Force feels might well be reviewed is the present 
near-universal ban on street parking in Canada’s cities. Such a prohibition exists in most of 
them during the winter months at least; in some it is a 12-month ban. The result is that 
ever-increasing amounts of land are being devoured in residential areas in the search for 
places to park automobiles during the overnight hours. Lot sizes have to be large—and 
thus more costly—to make room for a garage or a carport. Land around multiple-unit 
projects, which could be put to more pleasing social benefit, becomes an asphalt parking lot. 
There are, to be sure, an increasing number of apartments with underground parking 
facilities, but they tend to be expensive, if not luxury, items. 

The Members wonder whether the land use implications of this issue are not such as 
to warrant determination by more than the city snow removal department. They recognize 
that snow removal is a very real problem in much of urban Canada, but they do ask whether 
man has exhausted his ingenuity in trying to cope with the problem. And they do suggest 
that the community at large might well be willing to bear some short-term additional expense 
in order to develop a snow removal system and thus street parking regulations which help 
reduce the costs of land and encourage its more efficient and productive utilization. 

The Task Force would like, under this general heading of more flexible and efficient 
land use, to make mention, too, of the possibilities of multiple zoning and land use. While 
the rigid compartmentalization of communities into industrial, commercial and residential 
zones may have made for tidier assessment administration, it also can be said to have pro- 
duced a degree of aesthetic boredom within the urban process as well as a considerable 
amount of physical and human inconvenience. Can it not legitimately be asked whether it 
is necessary in virtually every situation to go to a different building or a different part of 
town to work, to attend school, to borrow a book, to buy even a candy bar or salami on 
a bun? 

In the case of public institutions such as schools, libraries, post offices and the like, 
there is an unquestioned cost inefficiency in demanding that each must be a separate concrete 
monument on its separate patch of land. One certainly can argue in straight budgetary 
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terms that it would make sense to use the air space above such institutions for revenue- 
generating facilities such as offices or even apartments. Or, similarly, to use the ground floor 
of large public buildings for a promenade of service shops and boutiques. 

But the Members feel the arguments in favor of mixed land use go well beyond simply 
dollars and cents, important as they may be. It is a question of human inconvenience, of at 
least ameliorating the present need to hop in a car or a bus anytime you want to do some- 
thing different. And even more important, it is a question too, of adding life and human 
encounter to the city structure. Of encouraging, not prohibiting, the local candy store and 
the corner bakery where the proprietor knows your name and saves you the Sunday paper 
or your favourite cheese cake. As one noted critic has put it, “rigid zoning overlooks the 
essence of city life which is, precisely, happily mixed land use.” 

Nowhere has that happy mix been more sadly lacking than in government-sponsored 
projects under the headings of public housing and urban renewal. Most of the public housing 
built in Canada has been incredibly drab and institutionalized in this respect. High rise 
apartments or row-housing units on a slab-green space-slab pattern, like huge human filing 
cabinets stamped “residential only” and without any of those places of encounter that help 
make life more than existence. Similarly, the bulldozer of urban renewal may have replaced 
old buildings with new ones. But what of the social fabric? Need there be quite so much 
human sterilization as well? The Task Force therefore would strongly urge that: 


Both provincial and municipal governments review their requirements for the regis- 
tration, servicing and zoning of land with a view both to simplifying procedures and 
providing greater flexibility so that the market can serve all income groups and not 
merely the affluent. 


In urging municipalities to adopt a more flexible attitude in their requirements for 
residential development, the Task Force is very much aware of the financial predicament 
which has led many local governments toward the current restrictive practices. Faced with 
the responsibility of financing such costly services as education and welfare and totally 
reliant on property assessments for revenue, many municipalities simply cannot afford to 
be less restrictive. To make the point, one need only recall the case cited to the Task Force 
of a garden or row housing development in southwestern Ontario where the average unit 
produced some $400 a year in municipal taxes, while its inhabitants “cost” the municipality 
an average of $600 a unit for education alone. The Mayor of Scarborough, Ontario, for his 
part, admitted frankly before the Task Force that his municipality had a minimum space 
requirement of 1,200 feet for single family dwellings because that size of house provided 
the minimum assessment return necessary to carry municipal education and welfare costs. 

If the municipalities are to adopt a more flexible attitude toward residential development, 
as they must if the housing needs of all Canadians are to be met, it is clear to the Task 
Force that, as a necessary corollary, they must at the same time be relieved of at least a 
major part of their current financial burden. One can mount a strong theoretical argument 
that the costs of elementary and secondary education should be financed out of general tax 
revenues as a matter of a principle. Theory or no, however, in the present urban context 
these costs simply cannot be met to any appreciable degree from property assessments. 
Education is clearly within the provincial realm and thus the Task Force urges provincial 
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governments to assume a much larger share—75-80 per cent would seem a minimum—of 
these costs. In principle again, one might opt for transferring all education costs to the 
province and thus to general tax revenues. In discussions with the Task Force, however, 
several municipalities indicated they would wish to retain at least a minority participation in 
education financing in order to ensure a continuing role for local school boards in the selection 
of sites and teachers and the like. In a similar vein, it is suggested that the financing of 
welfare costs also should be reviewed with a view to considering whether senior governments 
should assume a larger share of this charge. The Task Force recommends that: 


Provincial governments should assume a much larger share of education costs. 


3. Construction Costs and Techniques 


The Canadian construction industry has its faults, like any other, and its membership 
has included over the years its fair share of dubious entrepreneurs. Yet it is difficult in 
reviewing the housing history of post-war Canada to avoid feeling a certain sympathy for 
the men and companies who have been engaged in building the country’s housing stock. 
There is more than a grain of truth in the lament of one building representative that no other 
industry in Canada has been as controlled, regulated and regimented or subjected to as many 
blows from sources and factors beyond its control. 

The housebuilding industry in Canada is a relatively young one in historical terms. 
Until the end of World War Two, most houses were built on an individual basis with very 
little industrialization or overall organization. In the immediate post-war period when an 
industry began to take form, there was little experience or expertise on which to grow and 
the result of its labour too often was a shoddy product. Gradually, however, management 
and labour alike began to acquire the skills and background necessary to build houses in 
scale and efficiency. 

The problem has been that they have never been able to maintain those skills and 
scales on a continuing basis. Dependent on others to ensure an adequate and stable supply 
of funds, land and other ingredients necessary to develop housing, builders have watched the 
mortgage market roller-coaster from feast to famine, while an ever-growing bureaucracy 
heaped requirement upon regulation for the development of land and the construction upon it. 

The result has been an industry hardly noted for its stability. Builders come and builders 
go to the extent that even the most recent CMHC survey showed that fewer than half of the 
builders in operation have been in the business for as much as five years. Partly because of 
the instability and partly because of the relative freedom with which one can become—or 
cease to be—a builder, the industry also has been characterized by a relatively large number 
of small entrepreneurs and relatively few companies with the capital and staff necessary to 
plan and operate on a major scale. Indeed that same CMHC survey disclosed only ten 
builders in the entire country who average as many as 200 new units a year. 

Without attempting to downgrade the role of the smaller or moderately-sized builder, 
the Task Force feels strongly that the house-building industry needs more larger companies. 
Not only to ensure sufficient capital to withstand the odd financial shock, but equally 
important to be able to plan on a rational basis, to undertake necessary research and develop- 
ment, and to hire the architects and engineers necessary to produce more than row on row 
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of strawberry boxes on scorched land. While this is primarily an issue for private initiative 
and effort, the members believe that CMHC can do its part, too, at least by basing its 
allocation of direct mortgage funds more on the relative capacity of companies. It also 
would help if mortgage commitments and funds were available in sufficient time to allow 
the construction industry to maximize its efforts during the spring and summer months when 
weather conditions are optimum. The result surely will be a better housing product served 
by a more reliable industry. 

One of the crosses which the building and building materials industry has had to bear 
is an unwarranted multiplicity of building codes. Each time a municipality has taken upon 
itself to require standards different from its neighbour, the result has only been new limita- 
tions on the scale of production and new costs to the ultimate consumer. One wonders 
what would happen to the price of automobiles if tires and windows had to be of varying 
sizes to satisfy the whims of local “planners.” If Canada and Canadians are to enjoy the 
maximum economies of production of building materials, there simply must be greater 
standardization of building codes. 

This country has a National Building Code. It has been developed in close co-opera- 
tion with those most directly concerned and under the auspices of the Division of Building 
Research of the National Resarch Council. It has become, in many cases, a model of its 
kind for use in other countries. Yet it still is not in use in 25 per cent of urban Canada, 
while in other regions its application is accompanied by major locally-inflicted amendments. 
This Code is now undergoing major revision for publication in its 1970 edition. Many 
witnesses before the Task Force argued that its adoption should be a mandatory condi- 
tion of federal housing assistance. The members prefer at this stage, however, to at least 
test the confidence expressed by the Director of the Division of Building Research that 
virtually universal adoption of the 1970 edition can be achieved by voluntary means. The 
Task Force strongly recommends that: 


Every possible effort be made to encourage universal adoption of the 1970 National 
Building Code on a voluntary basis. 


If there was a single theme encompassing virtually every submission received by the 
Task Force, it was a demand for the removal of federal and provincial sales taxes on 
building materials. These demands spring from the very practical consideration that such 
taxes can amount in composite to as much as 20 per cent. This can add up to $950 to the 
final price of a modest three-bedroom bungalow. But in some respects the drive behind these 
demands seems to be rooted in the almost psychological belief that governments which 
continue to impose such taxes really are not serious in their professed desire to conquer 
Canada’s housing problem. In the eyes of many Canadians, removal of the sales taxes 
appears to be virtually a matter of faith in the professed good intentions of their governments. 

The Task Force is well aware of the severe financial strains facing government at all 
levels. As a general thesis it is doubtful logic to argue, on one hand, for governments to 
hold the spending line to stabilize interest rates, while, at the same time, calling for abolition 
of taxes which, in the case of the federal tax alone, produce more than $300 million a year 
in much-needed revenue. On balance, however, given both the practical cost benefits and 
the psychological impact, the Task Force urges both federal and provincial governments 
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to remove these taxes as they apply to residential construction. If it is not financially 
feasible to remove them in their entirety at this stage, consideration should be given to a 
gradual approach, starting possibly with a system of rebates of the amount of tax on materials 
used in housing costing $20,000 or less. Such a rebate system should be so administered 
that the reduced cost resulting from elimination of the sales taxes is deducted from the 
purchase of the house at the time of sale. The Task Force then recommends that: 


Federal and provincial governments should remove the sales taxes on building 
materials for residential construction, beginning, if necessary, with the rebate of 
taxes on materials used in houses of modest cost. 


While it was difficult to extract concrete information on the subject from witnesses 
at public hearings, the Task Force derived a definite impression from its cross-country 
investigation that the forces of competition within some parts of the construction industry 
may not be as free or as enterprising as one might expect within a free enterprise economy. 
In fact, in private discussions the members were given somewhat alarming evidence of 
directly contrary practices by some elements of the industry. Allegations were made that 
some suppliers of essential building materials refused to make deliveries to certain builders 
unless unwarranted—and costly—pre-conditions were met. Charges also were made that 
some building trade unions set practices and requirements contrary to the general public 
interest. The Task Force had neither the time nor the resources to investigate such allega- 
tions as deeply as it might have wished. It is, however, sufficiently concerned about them 
to recommend that: 


Appropriate officers of the Crown should investigate evidence and allegations of 
price restraint and unfair labour practices by some building materials suppliers and 
some building trade unions. 


The Task Force received many briefs and recommendations on the subject of indus- 
trialized building techniques. Among groups not directly involved in the construction 
industry, there seemed an impression or at least a hope that some magical technological break- 
through might be around the housing corner, able in a single step to produce a major cost 
reduction. Other more expert witnesses claimed no powers of technological mysticism, but 
did suggest, often in highly detailed submissions, that significant cost savings could be 
realized through the adoption of mass factory production techniques of the kind in wide use 
in much of Western Europe. 

Yet another point of view came from the Director of NRC’s Building Research Divi- 
sion whose statement to the Task Force claimed that “housebuilding in Canada today is 
as efficient as anywhere in the world” and that major cost savings might be found in the 
price of money and land, but not in construction techniques. Indeed that Director, Dr. 
Robert F. Legget, estimated that the total savings generated by all the technical progress 
in construction materials and techniques during the past 20 years had not reduced housing 
costs by more than ten per cent. 

The Task Force, for its part, feels that it possesses neither sufficient information nor 
technical expertise to pass definitive judgment on industrialized building. It did note that 
most submissions supporting the concept were predicated on the provision of a guaranteed 
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(by implication at least, by government) market for a relatively large number of units in 
order to justify the necessary investment in plant, equipment and labour. It is reasonable to 
ask where and how such a market could be guaranteed. Members noted, too, that a funda- 
mental condition of these proposals involved public acceptance of a high degree of “design 
sameness,” certainly in so far as unit exteriors and overall configurations were concerned. 
Again it might be questioned whether such similarity, if acceptable in some Western nations, 
is in line with traditional Canadian demands and expectations of a variety of choice. Finally, 
it should be pointed out that the modern builder working on a major scale already operates 
on a basis of “industrialization” far greater than might be generally evident to the casual 
observer. 

On the other hand, however, one need look no further than the automotive industry 
to see that assembly-line techniques can save production dollars. It would seem, too, to 
make eminent good sense to attempt in a country of Canada’s climatic condition to assemble 
as much of an outdoor product as possible within the safety of a factory interior. Companies 
like Alcan and Atco have shown that houses built on this basis can be both attractive and 
competitive; designers like Moshe Safdie offer proof that individually monotonous modular 
units can produce an imaginatively conceived totality. 

In summary, the Task Force is sufficiently intrigued by the possibilities of indus- 
trialized construction techniques to recommend that: 


The possibilities of industrialized building on a further scale should be supported 
by further research funds, including the financing of pilot projects. 


Another particular style of accommodation which drew submissions to the Task Force 
were so-called mobile homes. In reality, this is somewhat of a misnomer in that few of these 
“mobile” houses are, in practice, ever moved during their usable lifespan. These are not 
house trailers, but rather relatively small, prefabricated housing units generally installed 
without foundations in clusters or “parks.” On a cost-per-foot basis, they are not “cheap” 
housing, although many of their owners seem to operate on the premise that their unit will 
be “traded in” on a new one at regular intervals of less than ten years. 

While the aesthetically-minded might cringe at the design and pattern of individual 
units and overall parks, there seems no question that “mobile homes” are becoming an increas- 
ing feature of the North American housing market. In the United States, their popularity 
has reached the point where about 20 per cent of the new housing units sold during 1968 
were in this category. While there are no figures available on the number of mobile homes 
in Canada, a brief from the Coquitlam and District Mobile Home Owners Association sug- 
gested that there were more than 7,000 such dwellings in British Columbia alone by 1966. 

There does then seem to be a growing market for mobile homes in Canada. That being 
so and in line with its belief that Canadians should enjoy maximum freedom of choice in 
housing styles, the Task Force believes mobile homes should be given recognition within 
the Canadian housing market. One step in this direction would be to allow loans on such 
dwellings to be insured under the National Housing Act. Another—and one which might 
well bring positive improvements in an aesthetic sense—would be to amend municipal 
by-laws, where necessary, to permit the orderly development of mobile home parks within 
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the community. This will necessitate, among other things, changes in current zoning and 
assessment regulations. The Task Force thus recommends that: 


Serious consideration be given to amending the National Housing Act and, where 
necessary, municipal by-laws to accord so-called “mobile” homes their proper place 
within the Canadian housing market. 


While the Task Force purposely has refrained from commenting at any length on 
administrative detail, it does believe there is at least one item under this heading worthy 
of particular mention. That concerns the number of progress inspections required and made 
by CMHC inspectors of dwellings financed with NHA insurance. Present practices demand 
a minimum of three inspections—when the foundation is completed, before lathing begins, 
and upon overall completion of the building. In fact, the number may go considerably higher, 
particularly if the builder is operating with progressive advances on his loan. As CMHC’s 
own statement on the subject puts it, “supplementary unannounced inspections may be 
carried out at any time. If any work requires correction, re-inspections may be made.” 

The administration and implementation of this program requires the maintenance of a 
relatively large CMHC inspection corps across the country and a reduction in the number 
of inspections could produce some administrative costs savings. However, the Task Force 
does not recommend such a reduction solely on that basis. Rather, it feels that the inspection 
process is nearing the point of bureaucratic no-return and that both the costs, direct and 
indirect, and the frustrations of the system now out-weigh its benefits. It costs money each 
time a housing project is held up awaiting the arrival of an inspector and members are not 
convinced that, beyond the agreed essential minimum, the benefits of such inspections equate 
their cost. 

It might also be added that the frequent appearances of CMHC inspectors have tended 
to create a false impression that they are there to protect the purchaser; in fact, their call 
is on behalf of the lender and the security of his mortgage loan. As one small step against 
the bureaucratic tide, the Task Force recommends that: 


The number of progress inspections on NHA-insured housing projects be reduced. 


It is hardly possible to discuss construction techniques without some comment on the 
subject of housing design. The basic reaction of the Task Force following its cross-Canada 
journey is that the country’s urban landscape is singularly unimaginative in concept and 
design. To survey mile after mile of suburban checkerboard is to wonder how the same 
country was capable of the imaginative creativity of an Expo. To see an average residential 
dwelling in one part of the country is to have seen an example of what exists virtually 
everywhere else. It is as if the tremendous variety of geography and ecology, one of Canada’s 
greatest natural riches, simply does not exist within the scope of urban planning and housing 
design. The Task Force cannot but believe that Canada possesses the talents to do better. It 
feels the time has come to try. 

There seems ample room for experimentation in design and form of housing and for 
greater use of modern technology. One wonders whether more sociological research is not 
required to define the kind of physical life styles most suitable and acceptable to social and 
emotional needs in the urban society. There seems, in short, ample room for new attitudes 
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and new ideas in the architecture of Canada. Some of this experimentation can and should 
be done within the aegis of pilot projects and new communities. But redevelopment of 
existing urban areas offers an opportunity, too, which the Task Force feels has not been 
exploited to the full. 

Nowhere is the need for effort and experimentation greater than in the design of 
multiple-unit accommodation physically and socially acceptable to family living. If a 
“philosophy of home ownership” does exist in Canada, it undoubtedly springs from varied 
desires and emotions. But one very practical cause would appear to be the glaring lack of 
suitable alternate forms of housing for the family. Surely it is not impossible to increase the 
density of accommodation without having to sacrifice the most basic social requirements of 
family living. The Task Force believes it is possible to have both. It dearly wishes that more 
people in Canada would get on with the job of designing and building such accommodation. 

Part of the problem undoubtedly rests with the negative zoning system which inhibits 
imagination and prohibits ingenuity. It is difficult, to be sure, to design with flair and variety 
in a sub-division where every street must be 66 feet wide, every lot 60 feet in width, and 
every house set back 28 feet from the curb. It is fair comment to point out that experimental 
projects like Habitat °67 simply could not be built under the kind of restrictions which most 
municipalities apply to residential development. 

A part of the problem stems, too, from the previously-mentioned multiplicity of small 
builders within the Canadian housing industry. A builder who constructs five, ten or 25 
units a year is a builder who uses off-the-shelf designs—unless, that is, each of his houses 
costs $40,000 or more. Small builders operating on small margins simply cannot afford to 
hire the architectural and planning expertise necessary to step beyond dull orthodoxy. 
Under most regulations they need not do so unless the project involved exceeds $50,000 
in value. 

No small part of the problem can be traced, in present conditions at least, to the very 
fact that housing is in such relative short supply in Canada. Such is the shortage that single- 
family dwellings can be sold and apartments rented in most parts of Canada as quickly as 
they can be built, regardless almost of their quality of design and construction. Indeed in 
the long run nothing will do more to stimulate better housing design than a reasonable 
vacancy rate and a market where the consumer can choose not only between competing 
prices, but competing designs and styles as well. 

Having said that, however, the Task Force wonders whether the professionals them- 
selves, the architects, the designers, the ecologists, the sociologists, have done enough. Many 
of them have spoken out and acted as individuals against urban ugliness. They have on 
occasion attempted to bring their collective concerns and judgments to the attention of 
the community at large. But too often they have seemed to be voices in the wilderness, unable 
for some reason or another to register the urgency and breadth of their message. The Task 
Force would urge them to keep trying and to speak louder. 

Other than the particular points mentioned above, all of which have been dealt with 
elsewhere, the Task Force can find no serious hurdle in the way of an expanded effort to 
improve Canadian housing design. Thus it can only offer the general recommendation that: 


Renewed and greater effort be devoted by architects and other professionals to 
improving housing and urban design in general. 


Sil 


4. Social Housing and Special Programs 


In offering its various comments and recommendations to governments and others 
concerned, the Task Force seeks as its basic aim to establish housing policies in Canada 
which, in company with rising incomes, will permit all but the most deprived families to 
select and finance accommodation of their own choice within the private market. This is, 
of course, a long-term goal. Until it is realized and even when it is realized, there remain 
and will remain many Canadians who for reasons of income or other factors require assistance 
in obtaining the warm clean shelter to which they are entitled. 

To be numerically precise in terms of this group is difficult. Economists often refer 
to the “lower third” of the income scale, although this includes incomes as high as $5,300. 
CMHC estimates indicate there are at least 500,000 “defective” dwellings in Canada, most 
of which undoubtedly are inhabited by lower income families. The Fourth Report of the 
Economic Council of Canada suggested that at least 1 million Canadians live in substandard 
housing, while the Council’s Fifth Report estimated that 29 per cent of the entire population, 
including 4.2 million urban residents, were living in what is defined as a low-income situation. 

There are other groups within the Canadian family who require assistance either apart 
from income limitations or for factors in addition to them. There are, for example, the 
Indians, Eskimos and Metis, Canada’s “citizens minus,” as the Economic Council has 
termed them, who have income problems, to be sure, but who face social and psychological 
difficulties. as well. There are the country’s elderly citizens whose housing needs often require 
special physical facilities, but who still wish to retain, as they should retain, physical and 
social contact with the remainder of the community. There are the nation’s university 
students who arrive at college campuses in ever increasing numbers and must somehow find 
living accommodation, be it on or off the campus. And mention should be made, too, of 
Canada’s northland where all these special housing requirements exist and where residents 
face the additional task of adjusting to a different life style. 

All these groups require assistance and all deserve assistance. All of them indeed are 
receiving it. The 1968 CMHC budget allocated $200 million for public housing, currently 
the major form of assistance for low-income groups, $75 million for the limited dividend 
and non-profit sections mentioned previously, and $85 million for student housing. Special 
housing programs for Indians and Eskimos, administered by Indian Affairs and Northern 
Development, account for another $15 million. 

All of these needs will continue to make demands upon the public purse. Before com- 
menting on any of the existing programs, the Task Force feels it should first make clear 
its own order of priority. All of these programs, after all, may be said to be competing for 
the same tax dollars; value judgments and orders of importance will continue to be required. 
In the view of the Task Force, there is no question that first and most urgent priority must 
be given to the needs of the lower-income groups, whatever their racial origin or geographical 
situation. That is not to suggest that other programs are not worthy and worthwhile, but 
it is to comment frankly that, given the backlog of need in other areas, the allocation of $85 
million or more than 20 per cent of the total CMHC funds available in 1968 to student 
housing represents a misguided sense of priority. That is a view, by the way, shared not 
only by the Task Force, but indeed by some students themselves. 

As has been indicated in a previous section, no single issue or program aroused more 
concern within the Task Force than the present scheme of public housing whereby the 
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federal government, in co-operation with a province and/or municipality, finances the con- 
struction and subsidizes the operation of often large-scale, multiple-unit rental projects for 
use by low-income groups. Public housing is in a sense an “imported” concept in Canada. 
While it is a widely used approach in many European countries, it runs counter to the 
general Canadian concept of social welfare and security. In most areas this concept revolves 
around attempts to provide needy Canadians with sufficient income or assistance, via sub- 
sidy or insurance, in order for them to use the same services which exist for the population 
at large. There are no “public” groceterias or clothing stores in Canada; nor are there 
transportation systems or hospitals or doctors reserved solely for lower-income families. In 
the field of housing, however, the approach has been not to assist those in need to compete 
in one way or another in the private market, but rather to build special projects designated 
and reserved specifically for their use. 

Public housing in North America drew its real strength from the policies of Franklin 
D. Roosevelt during the depression years in the United States. Anguished that one-third 
of his nation was “ill-housed, ill-clad and ill-nourished,” the late President held out the 
promise of “decent, safe, and sanitary dwellings within the financial reach of families of 
low-income.” So in 1937 began the rush to public housing in the United States. More than 
a decade later, following the veterans’ housing program, it came to Canada. 

Public housing can be said to have kept FDR’s promise. It has provided, in the physical 
sense at least, “decent, safe and sanitary dwellings.” Roofs don’t leak in public housing; the 
plumbing works; and the rats are gone. In that sense, it has been an improvement on the 
slums. More and more, however, the issue has become the exclusivity of public housing as 
the only method of meeting the accommodation needs of low-income groups and, equally 
important, the psychological and social issues just as crucial to the well-being of these groups 
as their needs for safety and sanitation. Yet amid these growing issues, public housing 
continues in Canada to stand alone and almost unchallenged as the sole answer to the 
problems of low-income housing. 

One might have assumed the explanation for this situation lay with the economics of 
public housing, that it was in some way less costly and more efficient for governments, by 
proposal or tender, to have housing units built under their auspices and, once built, placed 
under their operational control. The Task Force, in its exposure to public housing projects 
across the Country, was unable to find any such economic justification. At best the per-unit 
cost of public housing was comparable to that of similar apartments or row housing construct- 
ed in the private market. At worst, as in such cases as Toronto’s Regent Park and the public 
housing under construction as part of Montreal’s La Petite Bourgogne urban renewal 
scheme, the per-unit cost of public housing far exceeds the comparable figures for the private 
market. One can argue, as some CMHC officials do, that the same private enterprise is 
building public housing as is constructing private dwellings. That being so, the Task Force 
can only conclude that the system itself seems to encourage a high degree of cost inefficiency. 
It should be noted, too, that the per-unit costs given for most public housing projects do not 
include a wide range of administrative expenses and in some cases exclude even the full costs 
of land acquisition. 

But the Task Force’s criticism of current public housing policies is not based solely— 
or even primarily—on a cost-benefit analysis. Its main complaint lies rather in the fields of 
sociology and psychology. 
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When the Members began to encounter widespread criticism of public housing among 
its residents, their initial reaction was tinged with skepticism. It was convenient, if not 
natural, to wonder whether they were hearing the representative voice and opinion of public 
housing tenants or merely, as is often the case, the continual bickering of the chronically 
disenchanted minority. That view may still be voiced by supporters of public housing. How- 
ever, having heard the same complaints raised at virtually every project across the country, 
whether in the course of an organized meeting or an unexpected call at a public housing door, 
the Task Force has concluded that the dissatisfaction is indeed widespread and, further, that 
the grounds for such dissatisfaction, particularly in the largest projects, are genuine. 

The big housing projects, in the view of the Task Force, have become ghettos of the 
poor. They do have too many “problem” families without adequate social services and too 
many children without adequate recreational facilities. There is a serious lack of privacy 
and an equally serious lack of pride which leads only to physical degeneration of the premises 
themselves. The common rent-geared-to-income formulas do breed disincentive and a “what’s 
the use” attitude toward self and income improvement. There is a social stigma attached to 
life in a public housing project which touches its inhabitants in many aspects of their daily 
lives. If it leads to bitterness and alienation among parents, it creates puzzlement and resent- 
ment among their children. Or as the teenage girl so plaintively and graphically put it in 
Toronto, “all I know is that I live in Regent Park.” 

While the Task Force accepts full responsibility for its findings, these criticisms of 
public housing are not its alone. As a check against its growing impression that public housing 
was adding to the inherent social and psychological problems of lower-income families, the 
Members asked CMHC to commission an independent study of some of these issues. Such a 
study was done by Martin Goldfarb Consultants Limited of Toronto. While limited in scope 
by time and resources, the necessary research did involve in-depth interviews and group 
discussions with residents of five major public housing projects in Toronto. The major con- 
clusions of this study were remarkably akin to those of the Task Force. 

Mr. Goldfarb’s interviews with public housing tenants confirmed that these people do 
believe they face a “range of negative stigmas” in dealing with the community around them. 
He, too, found a lack of community spirit and individual self-discipline. His study also scored 
the present rent-geared-to-income system as one which elevates “successful cheating to a 
symbol of success.” He reports that teenagers are “looked at with a jaundiced eye,” 
children in large public housing projects are left to play without any supervision or direction 
in a confined area. He suggested that the problems of living in public housing were “akin to 
those experienced by some Indians who are on reserves.” 

The Goldfarb study concludes: 


while 


“The overall assessment from the study completed is that public housing cannot be a 
solution for a conglomerate of social and economic problems. It has produced a new, unique, complex 
conglomerate of social and psychological concerns. 

“Public housing as it is presently structured does not appear to be ‘a place to stand’ or ‘a place 
to grow.’” 


Public housing supporters may decry these criticisms as over-generalizations or as 
symptoms not of public housing, but of poverty as a more basic problem. They may point 
to many public housing tenants, particularly recent arrivals, who profess to be more than 
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happy with their new surroundings. The Task Force would reply that, if the criticisms are 
over-generalized to some extent, they are nevertheless generally applicable. It would agree 
that many of the problems stem from a lack of income rather than merely a form of housing, 
but it would add that every sign indicates that public housing does nothing to reduce the 
root problems of poverty, while increasing many of them and adding new ones of its own. 
As to those tenants of public housing who seem satisfied with it, the Members could com- 
ment only that exceptions to universality neither prove general conclusions nor do they 
invalidate them. 

The Task Force is tempted to cry “away with all public housing”. But it does realize 
that there are exceptions to the general rule, both in terms of groups of tenants and individual 
projects. Projects, for example, like Ottawa’s Blair Court, Montreal’s Jeanne Mance and 
Saint John’s Courtenay Place where conditions seemed more favorable than the general 
rule. In the circumstances, it has decided to adopt a more moderate course at this stage and 
to strongly urge the federal government not to approve or assist any large new public hous- 
ing projects until the whole range of issues, economic, social, psychological, raised by its 
investigation and the Goldfarb study are thoroughly researched by competent teams of 
social scientists. If any public housing projects are to be commenced before such research 
is completed, the Members would urge that they be severely limited in size in order at 
least to minimize the problems which seem to be compounded once a certain number of units 
is exceeded. The Task Force therefore recommends: 


The Federal Government initiate a thorough research program into the economic, 
social and psychological issues of public housing. Until such a study is completed 
and assessed, no new large projects should be undertaken. 


While urging such a review of the very basis of public housing, the Task Force also 
would hope that urgent consideration could be given to improving the operation of those 
projects already in existence. There are obvious limits as to what can be done by way of 
physical restructuring. But the Members would suggest that every effort be made to utilize 
vacant or redevelopment space within the immediate area to relieve some of the present 
shortcomings for recreational facilities and open space. They wonder, too, whether it might 
not be possible with a minimum of cost and inconvenience, to introduce at least a small part 
of the mixed-use concept mentioned in the previous chapter. While agreeing that rent scales 
must bear some relationship to income levels, they question whether changes cannot be 
made to at least relieve the present feeling among public housing tenants that there is no 
use trying to make an extra dollar because the public landlord is going to take 50 cents of it. 
And they would suggest, finally, that a conscious effort to erase the kind of lord-and-master 
relationship which now tends to exist between tenants and their public supervisors could 
well produce a greater sense of community involvement and participation among public 
housing residents. 

Whatever the outcome of the review of large-scale public housing, the Task Force 
believes there are other and even better housing options which should be available to lower- 
income groups as they are to other Canadians. Indeed as the review is being carried out, 
these other options can be tested on a trial basis. Even within the term “public housing”, 
Members believe that efforts should be made to provide dispersed single dwelling units for 
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subsidized rental by needy families in addition to multiple unit facilities. The benefits of 
such a program, a small start on which already has been made in some cities, are clear. 
Families are able to regain the privacy which they too often lose in large multiple-unit 
projects, parents and children alike have a backyard of their own, a garden to care for and, 
yes, even grass to cut and snow to shovel. But most important from a psychological viewpoint, 
they have an opportunity to shake their obvious “label” as semi-wards of the state. They gain 
a street address in place of a caste-like project name. The Task Force believes that federal 
loans should be available to municipalities, to assist in the acquisition of dispersed existing 
dwellings for this purpose. 

Possession of such a supply of existing housing could be of considerable use to the 
municipality. It would, for instance, ensure at least a small stock of temporary or hostel 
accommodation for low-income or welfare families faced with a housing emergency. Over 
the long run—and this should be looked upon as a side benefit and not a primary goal— 
ownership of such housing might well simplify municipal planning and implementation of 
redevelopment schemes involving changes in land use patterns. 

The Task Force believes further that policies beyond public housing in any form are 
possible and worthy of implementation, at least on a trial basis. It would suggest that, rather 
than only providing subsidized housing for low-income groups, governments also might sub- 
sidize the income themselves so that such families have sufficient finances themselves to 
compete in the private market. The Members believe that such assistance can be provided 
in a way which will allow these families, within practical limits, to rent or even buy the home 
of their own choosing. 

The basic approach in either case would be to subsidize incomes rather than houses. 
In the case of rental accommodation, income supplements in the form of rent certificates 
could be provided on an appropriate scale so that the recipient could rent housing in the 
private market according to his individual or family need. Such an approach in a somewhat 
modified form was tried, in fact, for a brief experimental period under the Ontario Rent 
Certificate Scheme in 1961 in Toronto. As C.M.H.C. was not empowered to share in the 
cost, the province was forced to drop the program. 

Given the fact that there is sufficient housing stock to make units available at reasonable 
rents, the most common objection to the income supplement approach is that, barring some 
form of control the scheme represents a too-open invitation to unscrupulous landlords to 
make large profits at public expense. The Task Force acknowledges that control of rental 
levels does present a potential problem, but it does not feel that it need be an insoluble one. 
It might even dare to hope that there are landlords in Canadian society whose sense of social 
responsibility might move them to offer any public authority administering such a program 
a number of units with the rent fixed against all but reasonable operating increases. The 
landlords, after all, would be receiving a virtual guarantee of continuous occupancy. 

When compared to the present costs of public housing, a program of rental supplements 
is anything but uneconomic. A comparative cost study in the United States disclosed that 
the same amount of public revenue expended on 28,000 public housing units would be 
sufficient to enable 42,000 families to compete in the private market with income supple- 
ments—with some money even left over to rehabilitate some of the private properties they 
might occupy. As for Canada, it might be noted that federal operating subsidies for public 
housing under Sections 35A and 35E of the National Housing Act amounted to $7 million 
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in 1968. Even at a supplementary rate of $50 a month or $600 a year, this same amount of 
money would permit more than 11,600 families to rent their own accommodation in the 
private market. 

The provision of subsidized home ownership is another possible and worthwhile alter- 
native to the present total reliance on public housing. Given, as recommended previously, a 
gradual reduction in down payment requirements to a point where home ownership could 
be acquired on a lease-purchase basis without any initial equity, this program would require 
little more than an amendment to the rental supplement scheme to permit payments to be 
converted at some stage to a mortgage loan. While the Task Force has stated its opposition 
to a general program of interest subsidization, it acknowledges that this approach might be 
applicable in bringing the opportunity of home ownership to the low-income groups. Income 
supplement or interest subsidy, the precise method could be determined by time and individual 
circumstances. Again there is no reason to believe the costs would be beyond reason, 
certainly not in the long term. Indeed one could argue not entirely facetiously that in cases 
where public housing has cost up to $40,000 a unit, it would have been more efficient simply 
to purchase homes for low-income families involved and turn them over on a pay-as-you-can 
basis. 

There are several basic benefits to the income supplement approach, be it for rental or 
home ownership. It allows the recipient to exercise, at least to some degree, his own freedom 
of choice as the style of housing in which he wants to live. By allowing each recipient to 
make his own choice, it disperses the lower-income groups, including those problem families, 
within the general housing population, thus eliminating the conglomerate pressures which 
large public housing projects seem to generate. And by no means least important, it would 
mean that subsidy recipients would be less easily identified or indentifiable than they are in 
public housing, thus lessening much of the social stigma from which they currently suffer. 

Regardless of the outcome of its recommended review of public housing, the Task Force 
believes other options should be available to those Canadians in need of housing assistance. 
It therefore recommends that: 


The Federal Government should make loans to municipalities to acquire dispersed 
existing housing for use by low-income groups. 


As a further alternative to public housing, serious consideration should be given 
to a program of income supplements to permit low-income families to rent or even 
purchase housing according to their own needs in the private market. 


Canada’s Indians and Eskimos face not only the general problems of low-income groups, 
but a number of particular problems of their own as well. The result, as shown in a 1965 
study which estimated that 90 per cent of all housing on Indian reserves was “substandard 
by any reasonable criteria,” is to make the housing problem faced by these indigenous 
peoples that much more severe—and that much more untenable within a country of 
Canada’s wealth and development. 

During the past three years in particular, the federal government has begun to make 
the kind of concerted effort which need and justice demand. A variety of programs are now 
well into their initial five-year trial period. In most of them, the Task Force is pleased to 
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note that the accent is away from paternalism and toward schemes designed to permit 
Indians in particular to help themselves in improving their housing and environment. 

There is, for example, a direct subsidy program under which reserve Indians can obtain 
grants of up to $7,000 per unit. In addition, government-guaranteed loans are available 
either to supplement these grants or to aid those who for one reason or another fail to 
qualify for subsidies. Similar funding is available to Band Councils themselves to develop 
community housing programs with a long-term goal of producing self-sustaining housing 
programs on the reserve. 

Eskimos and off-reserve Indians can qualify for first mortgages under the National 
Housing Act plus second mortgages of up to $10,000 carrying with them a forgiveness 
clause provided payments are maintained on the initial loan. In the northern Territories 
a program is underway and on schedule to produce at least 1,100 single-family rental units 
by 1970. Initially designed for Eskimos, this program was broadened in 1968 to cover 
Indians as well and the Government of the Northwest Territories is considering the intro- 
duction of similar provisions in 1969 to embrace low-income whites, Metis and non-Treaty 
Indians. 

Most of these programs are on a scale to offer some hope of significant progress. Since 
1965, for example, some 9,000 houses have been built under the Indian reserve program. 
The problem, however, is that, despite this record, the initial backlog of housing require- 
ments has not been reduced below its 1965 level of more than 6,000 units. Officials of the 
Indian Affairs Branch informed the Task Force that, in order to erase this backlog during 
the next five years, an additional $4 million a year is required beyond present budgetary 
projects. The Task Force believes these funds should be provided. 

During its Winnipeg hearings, the Task Force learned of some initial research work 
which had been done on the concept of providing transitional or “half-way” housing for 
Indians seeking to make the difficult adjustment from life on a reserve to the demands 
of a large urban community. Members were sufficiently impressed with this proposal to 
suggest that further research effort, including possibly the provision of funds for pilot projects, 
be undertaken. 

Particular mention should be made of the plight of Canada’s Metis population. Barred 
by present legislation from participating in special Indian-Eskimo housing programs, the 
Metis are anything but barred from the problems of poverty and discrimination which afflict 
these other groups. Indeed some of the housing conditions witnessed by the Task Force in 
Metis areas around Winnipeg ranked with the very worst one could encounter anywhere in 
Canada. These people require special assistance and should receive it. Members take some 
hope from the pilot projects currently underway in Manitoba and Saskatchewan. Under 
these programs modest two and three-bedroom frame houses are being built under federal- 
provincial partnership at a cost of less than $5,000 per unit. Metis purchasers are required 
to make a minimum downpayment of $200 and to repay the balance of the capital cost 
over 15 years in monthly payments related to their incomes. To date 94 such units have 
been built in Saskatchewan and agreements have been signed for a further 300 units in 
that province and 100 houses in Manitoba. The Task Force trusts that, should these projects 
prove satisfactory, they will form a basis of a larger and more general housing program 
for the Metis people. 
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In general, the view of the Task Force is that at least a start finally has been made on 
alleviating the decades of appalling disregard and worse suffered by Canada’s native peoples. 
Members feel it is too early at this point to offer any judgment on the success or failure of 
the programs currently underway. Thus it will limit itself to recommending that: 


Special housing programs and pilot projects for Canada’s Indian, Eskimo and Metis 
peoples be carefully evaluated after a fair trial period and, if found successful, be 
vigorously pursued to meet the special needs of these groups. 


While the main thrust of the Task Force’s comments and recommendations have 
necessarily been directed toward urban Canada, mention should be made of the special 
housing needs of rural residents. The Members wish to make it clear that their proposals 
in such areas as improved mortgage finance are by no means limited to the city, but should 
be available equally to Canadians wherever they may choose to live. 

Basically, rural Canada does not appear to face the same shortage of housing supply 
as one finds in the urban areas. With the heavy migration of Canadians to the city, most 
rural areas find themselves with a surplus of residential stock. There is, however, a shortage 
in many non-urban areas of private capital necessary to finance both the construction of 
new units and the rehabilitation of existing ones. CMHC has been attempting to fill this 
gap with a direct lending program under Section 40 which amounted in 1967 to almost 5,000 
loans totalling more than $87 million. The Task Force feels this is both a legitimate and 
important role for the Corporation. Thus, as has been noted previously, it recommends that: 


Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation, in its direct lending activity, should 
exercise particular care to ensure that adequate mortgage funds are available both 
for new and existing dwellings in rural areas. 


As has been stated in a previous section, the Task Force believes that the provisions 
of Section 16A of the National Housing Act provide an efficient and effective method of 
meeting the particular needs of elderly citizens and recommends the maximum possible 
utilization of them. Beyond that, the prime concern of the Members in regard to housing 
for elderly Canadians is that effort be made in both site selection and operating program 
to ensure that these people are able to maintain contact with the community around them 
and to feel that they are still a very real part of it. From its visits across Canada, the Task 
Force feels that progress is being made in this area, but it notes that there still are too many 
“county” homes, built in almost isolated areas well away from the community-at-large and 
even transportation to it and conceived apparently on the notion that once one reaches 
a certain age, he should be neither seen nor heard within society. The Members believe that 
the aged can make a continuing contribution to society, that the vast majority of these 
people want to remain at least semi-active members of their community, and that they should 
be ensured an opportunity to do so. Thus it is recommended that: 


Special care should be taken in the selection of sites for projects for elderly citizens 
to ensure that these people are able to retain physical and social contact with the 
rest of their community. 
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In commenting that student housing may have claimed an unreasonably large proportion 
of available public funds in 1968, the Task Force would not wish to imply that it lacks 
either sympathy for or appreciation of the needs of this particular group. Neither the Task 
Force nor any other responsible Canadian would wish to discourage young Canadians from 
pursuing their academic potential to the maximum and certainly not on grounds of inadequate 
housing accommodation. But the Members are concerned, as they feel they must be, with 
priorities and they are uncertain as well as to the form in which student housing might best 
be provided. During their public hearings, conflicting views were voiced by student representa- 
tives themselves, some urging even greater financial support for campus residences, others 
arguing that students should not be segregated from the community, but should reside within 
it. Even those favoring residences seemed unhappy with what they called the “long and 
sterile corridors” of existing dormitories. 

The Task Force would hope that, in the long term at least, students, like any other 
element in the population, will be able to exercise an increasing freedom of choice as to 
where they live while attending university. A general increase in the housing supply, 
particularly in rental units, will give students greater access to the private market. Continuing 
funds should be and can be made available, if not on a first priority basis, to the construction 
of student residences. It might well be that, particularly if the school year becomes a 12-month 
affair, private enterprise would be interested and able to provide such residences under such 
programs as the limited-dividend provisions of Section 16. 

While mention has been made of northern housing problems in respect of special 
programs for Indians and Eskimos, the Task Force feels some further comment is required in 
regard to the general situation in Canada’s two northern Territories. While wishing that its 
schedule had permitted more than a day in each of the Territorial capitals, the Task Force 
came away from its tours of Yellowknife and Whitehorse both impressed and disappointed— 
impressed by the drive and spirit which motivates many of the Canadians seeking to develop 
these vast territories and disappointed at the general state of housing development facing 
white and non-white alike. 

Reference already has been made to the abysmal conditions under which most of the 
indigenous peoples of the north are forced to exist. So, too, has the Task Force noted, at 
least briefly, the obvious lack of research and imagination which to date at least has gone 
into the design and construction of housing in the north. Cost is a major problem, too, both 
in terms of the price of a home and the monthly charges to heat it and to service it. Particular 
mention should be made of the effect of having to transport building materials long distances 
from southern Canada. A brief submitted by the Yukon Builders Exchange pointed out, for 
example, that a bag of cement costing $1.75 in Vancouver sold for $3.65 once it was 
transported to Whitehorse, while the price of asphalt shingles differed by almost $8 per 100 
square feet between the same two points. The Task Force would hope that additional 
research could be undertaken with a view to reducing these transportation costs. Part of the 
cost problem, as well as the need for more imaginative and indigenous housing forms, might 
be met through increased research on the use of building materials available in the Territories 
themselves. 

A more general recommendation raised in many submissions received in Yellowknife 
and Whitehorse was the need for more co-ordination among existing housing programs in the 
two Territories. Under the present system, a wide variety of agencies, including the Territorial 
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governments, municipalities, Indian Affairs and Northern Development, CMHC and the 
Department of Public Works, all play some role in providing housing for one group or 
another. Such a system tends to produce administrative duplication and inefficiency, but, 
even worse, it seems to have led to social cleavage among northern residents based on housing 
programs. Whites who receive one form of housing subsidy live apart from other whites who 
receive different assistance. And neither have much contact with still other whites who do 
not qualify for housing subsidies or with the indigenous peoples, be they subsidized or not. 
The Task Force feels that improved co-ordination, possibly in the form even of a single 
housing agency for each Territory, would be a step in the direction of more effective regional 
planning. 

There is one other group who have special housing needs and to whom particular 
reference should be made. There are some 55,000 Canadians receiving assistance under the 
Disabled Persons Act and relevant provincial statutes and many more who do not receive 
assistance, but who suffer from some physical handicap or disability. In their representations 
to the Task Force, spokesmen for handicapped groups did not ask for subsidies or other 
special financial treatment to meet their housing needs. What they did request was some 
consideration in the design and construction of housing, particularly multiple-unit complexes, 
so that at least some units would be available with widened doorways, ramps and other 
facilities to accommodate their needs. The Members feel this demand is a reasonable one and 
would hope that developers would make provision for it. 


5. Urban Development 


The recent report of a National Commission on Urban Problems in the United States 
commented that much of the urban crisis in that country “springs from using 19th century 
controls and attitudes in an attempt to mold and contain 20th century cities faced with 21st 
century problems.” Much the same comment could be offered in respect of several elements 
within the Canadian urban structure. In no field would it be more applicable than in regard 
to the kind of political structures on which we currently rely for the planning and develop- 
ment of our urban areas. They are indeed 19th century structures attempting to deal with 
21st century problems. 

Almost all studies in the relevant fields of economics, sociology, ecology, and the like 
recognize that the process of urbanization is a regional one, operating on a relatively broad 
geographical basis stretching out from the core of the country’s major urban conglomerates. 
Even the popular jargon of the day, in referring to “metropolitan” this and “greater” that, 
acknowledges that a city may well be one thing and an urban area another. In terms of 
political organization, however, Canada, 1968, seems closer to the walled city concept of 
ancient Greece than to the urban world of the 20th century. To visit urban areas across 
this country is to find the essential powers of planning and development in the hands of not 
one, not two, but up to 10 or 15 local governments, each of them ready to admit that its 
problems and concerns do not end at its municipal boundaries, but each of them reluctant 
to cede to a larger government sufficient authority for it to exercise the necessary overview. 
The Task Force strongly believes that this situation must be altered if urban Canada is to 
be effectively planned and developed in the years immediately ahead. 
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In stating its recommendations in regard to the assembly and servicing of land, the 
Task Force attempted to make clear its view that urban planning and development are 
dependent on control of the land itself. It would stress here its view of the essential need 
to ensure that the amount of land subject to the planning process—and the jurisdiction of 
the planning authority—bears some realistic relationship to the urban area. Urbanization, 
in short, is a regional process. It demands regional planning. And regional planning demands 
regional government. 

To find justification for these contentions, one need look no further than the emerging 
development patterns in the present major urban areas of Canada. The pattern so offered 
is one not of cohesion, balance and order, but of confusion, imbalance and disorder. Growth 
lines reflect as much the vagaries of a speculative and uneven private land market as the 
logic of an orderly and comprehensive public plan. In place of positive zoning requirements 
to serve public need and interest stand an array of negative municipal restrictions ready in 
the name of “balanced assessment” to restrict housing development in favour of industrial 
growth and to duplicate, fragment or exclude, as whim would have it, needed public facilities. 
Where there might be cohesive urban areas, there are a dislocated series of commercial 
centres, industrial parks and dormitory suburbs. In total, they represent balkanization at 
its inefficient, illogical and intolerable worst. The Task Force believes that improvement is 
urgently required. 

Its brief is not for the elimination of local government as it is presently constituted. If 
there are regional functions which demand regional authority, there are equally local con- 
cerns which can and should be handled at the local level. Centralization can be as unworkable 
in some contexts as can balkanization in others. The need is to delineate the proper division 
of functions between the two, and, in the case of Canada’s current urban areas, to ensure 
that adequate political structures exist to perform those functions requiring greater 
centralization. 

As has been indicated already, the Task Force believes that land use must be an area 
of centralized regional concern and control. Long-range development and redevelopment 
plans must be drawn on a regional basis, taking into account not only present areas of 
urban growth, but those into which it can reasonably be expected to extend in the immediate 
and less-immediate future. And having drawn such plans, regional governments must have 
the necessary authority to make them work. There must be regional authorities which 
define and control land use through its zoning, its assembly and its servicing. They must 
be the ones to plan and plot adequate transportation corridors and to select and preserve 
necessary land for parks and open spaces and for regionally-oriented public institutions such 
as hospitals. If they do not control property assessments directly, they must certainly possess 
powers of equalization to the point where there is no financial advantage or disadvantage 
in the relative location of industrial parks, residential developments and the like within the 
overall regional plan. 

There is in this country today a limited number of metropolitan governments and, 
within Ontario in particular, a growing trend toward regional governments. Few to this 
point, however, seem to possess the full powers necessary to achieve effective regional plan- 
ning. The Task Force believes this trend should be extended and accelerated and that, in 
both existing and future cases, care should be taken to ensure that regional authorities, in 
fact, possess the necessary powers to implement the tasks which should be theirs. This is 
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strictly a matter of provincial jurisdiction and the Task Force’s appeal for necessary action 
must be directed to that level of government. The Task Force does not recommend at this 
stage that Ottawa should tie a regional government “string” to its provision of funds for 
housing and urban development, although it does believe that, once effective regional govern- 
ments have been created, action by them to establish long-range development plans should 
become, after due notice, a condition of the previously-recommended direct loans for the 
assembly and servicing of land. Most important, however, and at this stage the Task Force 
recommends that: 


Since urban planning can only be done effectively on a regional basis, the provinces 
should establish a system of regional governments, equipped with adequate powers, 
for each major area. 


If effective regional planning is essential to sound urban development, so equally is the 
adequate provision of urban transportation facilities. Indeed it can fairly be said that such 
facilities are at the very heart of effective urban planning. Transportation is the spine around 
which the urban area can and should grow and without which its inhabitants cannot effec- 
tively exist. It must be integrated within the urban plan. Indeed if one were starting from 
scratch to build a new city, transportation corridors would be among the first items on the 
drawing boards. 

As anyone who lives in a city can readily attest, transportation is rapidly becoming one 
of the major problems of urban Canada. While one talks and reads of the marvels of space 
travel, most of the country’s cities and citizens still are trying to come to grips with that 
50-year-old marvel, the automobile. The Economic Council, estimating that Canada may well 
have 11 million cars on and off its roads by 1980, rightfully concluded that the problem so 
posed “ranks in economic importance with that of developing the national transcontinental 
transport system in the past.” 

Clearly the present system of trying to jam more and more automobiles into the same 
core area of the city will not work. What will work is less clearly defined at this time, although 
most transportation experts—and the Task Force was disappointed to receive so few sub- 
missions on this crucial topic—seemed to indicate that the probable answer lies in a balanced 
system of public and private modes. What is the proper balance for a given urban area and 
what those modes should be are subjects which clearly require more research. The Task Force 
believes that the federal government, which is beginning to show more interest in this field 
through both the Department of Transport and the Canadian Transport Commission, has a 
definite role to play in encouraging and co-ordinating, a broad program of practical research 
into urban transportation. It recommends that it do so, recognizing that such a program 
will be by no means limited to the federal level, but will and should involve other govern- 
ments and the private sector. 

It seems clear that, whatever the ultimate system, the cost of providing adequate trans- 
portation systems for Canada’s growing urban areas will be considerable. The Economic 
Council projected a long-term investment of up to $4 billion. One witness before the Task 
Force said that the cost of underground transportation corridors—and greater use of them 
seems inevitable if cities are to avoid having half and more of their available land taken up 
with transportation routes—can run as high as $20 million a mile. If figures such as these 
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represent the cost parameters, then certainly the development of urban transit systems cannot 
be left solely to local government, municipal or regional. It would seem to the Task Force 
that at some point a program of long-term federal loans will be necessary in order to finance 
the development of these systems. The Members do not feel that they can or should attempt 
to specify the size, form or nature of such loans, but they do recognize that these issues will 
have to be judged within the very real context of other federal spending priorities. 

Insofar as urban transportation is concerned, while stressing its crucial importance to 
effective planning and development, the Task Force will limit itself to recommending that: 


The Federal Government encourage and co-ordinate a broad program of practical 
research into urban transportation problems and consider, as other spending pri- 
orities permit, establishing a program of loans to municipalities for the development 
of effective urban transit systems. 


Next to public housing, the issue which probably generated the most discussion before 
and within the Task Force was that of urban renewal. Not that the need to redevelop and 
renew urban areas was in question; it was not. But very much in doubt were both the present 
practices in this field and some of the principles which appeared to underlie them. 

In terms of present practices, the argument revolved in the final analysis around the 
relative place and merits of demolition versus rehabilitation. One group of submissions leaned 
to the view that the only effective means to erase urban blight was to level it with a bull-dozer 
and start over again. Others took the opposite line, going as far, in some cases, as to argue 
that almost no dwelling was so bad as to require demolition, at least without the willing 
consent of its owner and/or occupant. 

The Task Force cannot agree that there is no such thing as a structure which has outlived 
its physical usefulness. But it did conclude from its cross-country journey that there was a 
tendency under present urban renewal policies to demolish dwellings which were not in this 
category. The Members noted, for example, CMHC’s own table of urban renewal projects 
shows that the 48 schemes undertaken in the period 1948 to 1968 contemplate the demolition 
of 13,000 housing units and the construction of about 18,000, almost two-thirds of them in 
public housing projects. These projects involve a federal investment of $125 million for urban 
renewal alone, exclusive of the heavy additional cost of the public housing itself. While 
granting that the prime purpose of urban renewal policies is not to create additional housing 
stock, the Members do feel that these figures indicate a rather dubious investment of large 
sums of federal money at a time when the country is suffering from a continuing shortage 
of housing stock. 

The demolition of any dwelling unit, unless it happens to be vacant (a rarity in Canada 
at the moment), means that some individual or family or group is forced to look elsewhere 
for accommodation. Indeed it is a fundamental requirement of existing urban renewal provi- 
sion that groups so affected by these schemes be guaranteed alternate housing before any 
demolition takes place. The Task Force during its travels heard a number of complaints 
that this pre-condition was not being met in some cases. Whether these allegations were 
correct or merely a misunderstanding, two points are clear in this regard. 

One is that the alternate accommodation which is provided often involves an abrupt 
and disruptive change in the living patterns of those involved. Families accustomed to living 
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in a downtown area are offered housing in the suburbs; communities are dispersed and long- 
standing and vital social links shattered. Given the shortage of available housing in most 
urban areas, the problems of meeting the particular wishes of families caught in urban 
renewal may be understandable. But that does not make the disruptions and the difficulties 
any less severe or any more justifiable. The second problem in present renewal schemes 
strikes those who own their own home. Existing expropriation provisions in most provinces 
guarantee comparable rental facilities to those demolished; they do not promise “a home for 
a home”. Thus one finds in urban renewal projects, as the Task Force did, families, often 
elderly pensioners, whose main life saving, the home they own, is torn down in return for 
compensation which does not permit them in today’s housing market any real opportunity 
to buy another house. Problems such as these demand solution in any event or circumstance; 
to pursue policies in a housing shortage, which makes them inevitable, makes no sense at all. 

In short, the Task Force considers it a case of mixed priority to be demolishing even 
older housing units at considerable public expense at a time when some urban Canadians 
are without housing of any kind, new or old. It believes that on grounds of humanity, 
efficiency and plain good sense available public funds should be directed to creating a 
sufficient housing stock first and then—and only then—to destroying any numbers of exist- 
ing stock. It therefore recommends that: 


The wholesale destruction of older housing under urban renewal schemes should 
be suspended until the total housing stock has increased to the point where a 
reasonable number of vacancies exist. 


In making that recommendation, the Task Force does not wish to imply that its only 
concern with the bull-dozer technique is that its timing is bad in the present housing shortage. 
Rather the Members share the concern of many Canadians that greater selectivity be 
exercised and greater attempts at rehabilitation of stock be made, regardless of whether 
houses are in short or ample supply. 

Successful rehabilitation can produce a number of very worthwhile benefits. For one 
thing, the cost in most cases is far less than destruction and replacement. But there are 
aesthetic and cultural benefits beyond that. In the Don Vale area which Toronto already has 
designated for urban renewal, for example, the Task Force visited a group of row houses 
which had been rehabilitated to produce a short street as attractive and enchanting as any 
new housing which might have followed the bull-dozer. At sites like the Youville Stables in 
Montreal, Victoria’s Bastion Square and Brunswick Street in Halifax, the Members saw 
rehabilitation programs not only pleasing to the eye, but worthy of preservation in an his- 
torical sense. The result in such cases is that people are able not only to live and look at 
housing forms of a bygone era, but the neighbourhood itself acquires a new variety and 
charm. The result, too, is a housing market in which the many Canadians who prefer to live 
in older housing can exercise that freedom of choice without fear of awakening to the 
sounds of a bull-dozer on their front lawn. The Task Force then recommends that: 


As a general principle, greater selectivity should be exercised in the demolition of 
existing housing within urban redevelopment projects. 
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If one is to seek greater effort to preserve existing housing stock, one also must be 
concerned that greater care be taken in preserving the state of it. The Task Force is in favour 
of maintaining good used dwellings, not of promoting slums or urban blight. Members 
recognize that the preservation of housing stock in adequate condition is anything but an 
automatic process, but indeed requires a conscious and continuing effort on the part of both 
government and the private homeowner. The Task Force believes that current policies in 
this area can and should be improved. 

A starting point for such improvement might well be the enactment and strict enforce- 
ment of minimum standards by-laws by municipalities. Only a few municipalities currently 
have such by-laws requiring that property owners maintain their premises to established 
standards of health, fire safety and general appearance, and even those who do have shown 
reluctance in enforcing such by-laws to their full letter. It can be said, in fact, that the 
absence of such minimum standards and strict enforcement have played no small part in 
encouraging the degree of urban blight already present in many of the country’s major 
centres. This is particularly true in areas designated for urban renewal where the non-enforce- 
ment of minimum standards coupled with the long delay—as much as five or even 10 years in 
some cases—between designation of an area and actual implementation of a scheme permits 
and even encourages still wider and more general degeneration of the housing stock than 
might otherwise have occurred. The Task Force thus recommends that: 


Municipalities should legislate and vigorously enforce minimum standards by-laws. 


A second important point in regard to current municipal practices in this area lies with 
property assessment policies as they apply to home improvements. In a word, the present 
practice in most municipalities is to encourage home improvement with one civic hand and 
then penalize it with the other. To rehabilitate a private residence, even to improve its 
exterior appearance, is more than likely to result in a higher municipal tax bill. The Task 
Force wonders whether a more positive approach might not be possible. One possibility might 
be to at least offer an assessment tax holiday of, say, five years for home improvements. An 
even more positive approach would seem to be with the kind of provisions existing in the 
City of Montreal’s by-laws which actually encourage owners to improve, rehabilitate or even 
replace sub-standard dwelling through a system of municipal subsidies. The Task Force 
recommends that: 


Where necessary, municipalities revise property assessment practices to en- 
courage, rather than penalize, the maintenance and improvement of residential 
properties by their private owners. 


In considering the importance of maintenance, rehabilitation and, where necessary, 
replacement of existing housing stock, the Task Force felt it necessary to question not merely 
present procedures, but even the basic principles which appeared to underlie them. It found 
that, as a result of present urban renewal practices, there was widespread acceptance among 
the Canadian people of the principle that the state has a responsibility if not to share in the 
cost of maintaining privately-owned premises, then certainly to pay for the destruction of 
dilapidated buildings through financial compensation to their private owners. In the view 
of the Task Force, this is a questionable principle on which to base public policy. 
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Again it would appear to be a case of allocating to housing a status in terms of public 
policy and responsibility not applicable to any other major durable good. To repeat the 
analogy with the automobile, it is inconceivable that Canadians would expect to receive 
either direct subsidies from the state to maintain their cars in working order or public com- 
pensation for a vehicle which has outlived its physical usefulness. Indeed, insofar as auto- 
mobiles are concerned, the state not only does not pay maintenance grants or replacement 
subsidies, but requires as a matter of law punishable in the courts that the individual car 
owner himself maintain his vehicle in good working condition or himself remove it from the 
road. The Task Force sees no reason why the same basic principles should not be applicable 
to housing. In its view, public policies should be based on the premise that it is the respon- 
sibility of the owner and not of the state to maintain houses up to minimum standards and, 
equally important, to demolish any housing which fails to meet such standards. 

Houses have a certain physical lifespan as much as do automobiles and other durables. 
In the case of a well constructed dwelling, its lifespan can extend to 50 years and, in many 
cases, with proper care, to much more, certainly more than enough to amortize and depre- 
ciate its capital cost at a reasonable annual rate. Why should a property owner not accept such 
a concept of depreciation—and the responsibilities which it implies in a replacement sense— 
just as he does for his other physical possessions The Task Force believes he should. Given 
the rapidly escalating costs of the demolition and replacement aspects of urban renewal, there 
is little question that acceptance of this principle will result in massive savings in projected 
public expenditures. But equally important it should help introduce into the Canadian 
housing market the much-needed concept of depreciated value, a concept which must become 
more effective in the market if the so-called “filtering down” process is to function effectively 
in regard to housing in this country. 

When viewed over the long term, the Task Force frankly can see no possible alternative 
to this approach. Otherwise, the cost implications, when seen in the order of the 200,000 
units a year now being constructed, are staggering. One wonders what the cost might be of 
replacing, at public expense, even half of these houses in the year 2019. 

With such considerations in mind and because Members feel that housing should be 
looked upon as a physical possession subject to the same conditions as other durable goods, 
the Task Force recommends that: 


As a matter of principle, property owners should be required to maintain their 
premises to approved minimum standards and, where and when necessary, to 
destroy them without compensation by the state. 


The Task Force well realizes that one cannot alter the urban ground rules so basically 
without some period of transition from one system to another. In this instance, that is particu- 
larly true in areas already designated for urban renewal where, as a result of public policies, 
minimum standards have been relaxed and potential blight increased. In these situations, the 
Members accept that special programs involving public assistance in one form or another 
will be necessary to complete the already-initiated process of public redevelopment, be that 
by rehabilitation, demolition or a combination thereof. 

With that major exception, however, the Task Force believes that the principle of owner 
responsibility can and should be implemented without undue delay. Municipalities can pass 
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the necessary by-laws to establish minimum standards. In enforcing them, it can be made 
clear that the responsibility for maintenance and eventual destruction of individual units 
rests not with the state, but with the owner. It may well be that, for such a system to operate 
effectively, an improved system of home improvement financing may be necessary. The Task 
Force believes that some of the recommendations already outlined represent an improvement 
in this respect; it would suggest that further review of the existing home improvement loan 
provisions be undertaken to see what further alterations might be possible and advisable. The 
time to begin enforcing the concept of owner responsibility is now. The state may well be 
able to assist in the process or to improve the financial mechanics for it. But to resist its 
introduction, in the view of the Task Force, is to accept a bill for urban renewal certain to 
grow at a rate to frighten even the most avid spender of public dollars. 

Given a system in which the responsibility for normal maintenance and demolition of 
houses or buildings rests with their owner, the whole concept of urban redevelopment, as a 
public undertaking, takes on a much more limited context. Rather than an expensive method 
of meeting the costs of normal wear-and-tear amid the urban landscape, publicly-initiated 
urban redevelopment becomes, instead, basically a planning tool limited to situations where 
governments decide that it is in the public interest to change land use patterns. In these cases, 
to meet transportation needs or to increase public facilities such as schools or hospitals, 
demolition may well be required if the land involved currently is in use for other purposes. 
And just as the bull-dozer is justified in these cases, so, too, is a program of adequate com- 
pensation by the state to the owners of private properties which are affected by the redevelop- 
ment. This redevelopment, after all, does not arise from any individual negligence on their 
part, but rather from the fact that the community collectively feels that the land involved 
should be put to a more effective use for the common good. 

Here certainly the residents and property owners affected are entitled to know what is 
planned and to have their “day in court” if they oppose those plans. And if the plans proceed, 
those whose lands are expropriated or whose accommodation is disrupted should receive 
full and adequate compensation and relocation assistance. The Task Force believes the 
federal government should continue to provide loans to local authorities to assist with genuine 
redevelopment plans of this kind. Whether municipalities also will require outright grants 
or subsidies in such cases and, if so, from which senior government are issues which the 
Members feel should be resolved in a more general agreement among governments as to 
revenues and responsibilities. 

The Task Force wishes to offer one more comment in regard to urban renewal practices 
as they might apply to projects already in one stage or another or to new ones within the 
redefined limits of changing land use patterns. It is to suggest to all governments that they 
cease to designate or require the designation of broad urban areas as “urban renewal areas.” 
From the experience gathered during its cross-country tour, the Task Force feels that such 
public designations on such a broad basis can have near-catastrophic effects on the area and 
the people involved. 

As has already been mentioned, the time gap between initial designation of an area and 
actual implementation of a scheme can be considerable. During that period, the situation can 
only be described as depressive. In most cases, even the most minimal health and safety 
standards no longer are enforced within the area. Its residents, in many cases cognizant of 
very little more than that they live in an area about to undergo major change, quickly lose 
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any incentive to maintain their properties. Community spirit ends and community uncertainty 
and, in most cases, resentment begins. 

At least part of this problem can be rectified by more effective communication between 
public officials and the people involved. But the Task Force feels that part of the difficulty 
comes from the very act of circling entire neighbourhoods with an urban renewal pencil, when 
the real concern, in fact, is with one or two blocks or a single street or even a group of houses 
on one street. If this is the case, why stigmatize the entire area If public designations are 
necessary at all, they should be more carefully defined to cover the dwellings or groups of 
dwellings which really are at issue. The Task Force therefore would recommend that: 


Where possible in the case of existing schemes and in future ones involving changes 
in land use patterns, the present practice of designating wide areas as “urban 
renewal areas” should be discontinued in favour of policies and plans based on a 
more precise and effective scale of redevelopment. 


In setting out its comments under the general heading of “urban development’, the 
Task Force believes it should make at least brief reference to the relationship which it feels 
exists between urban growth and regional development. Much is being said and done in the 
field of regional development these days and it is clear that the federal government, in par- 
ticular, is committed to large expenditures in this field. The Members have no quarrel with 
that; indeed they agree wholeheartedly with the Prime Minister and others that the continued 
strength of Canadian unity rests to no small degree upon the need to ensure as far as possible 
that all regions of Canada and all Canadians have a fair opportunity to share in the nation’s 
material wealth. 

The Task Force would wish, however, to underline its concern that, in devising programs 
for regional development, full weight and recognition be given to the essential requirement 
within any such region for a strong and large urban growth centre. Without such centres, 
the Members fear that Canada could find itself investing large amounts of public capital 
without realizing the desired gains in regional productivity and wealth. 

The fact that the most prosperous regions of Canada are those surrounding the country’s 
major growth centres is no accident of geography. The city has become the key source of 
economic growth, not merely as a focus of regional economic activity, but as an organism 
capable within its own powers of mass production and marketing of generating and sustaining 
enormous productivity and wealth. The city no longer is merely a marketplace for the prod- 
ucts of rural resources. Rather it has acquired tremendous resources and productivity of its 
own which have long since surpassed those of the rural areas around it. The starting point 
for a strong and healthy regional economy is a strong and healthy city and not the reverse. 
Thus the Task Force believes that in the long term successful policies of regional development 
will be policies which stimulate the creation of urban growth centres of sufficient size to add 
to—and not be merely supported by—the economic strength of the region at large. 

To argue this thesis is hardly to argue that what Canada’s underdeveloped regions 
require is a large dose of Canada’s urban ills. The Task Force is concerned enough about 
the problems of inadequate planning, insufficient facilities and inordinate poverty within 
existing urban centres without seeking to export them to new growth areas. But to look at 
a Toronto or a Montreal only through the negative eyes of its unquestioned problems is to be 
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blind to its unquestioned power and benefit as an economic stimulator, as an employment 
and income generator, as a place of wealth and opportunity. It is these plus factors which 
the Task Force feels must be brought to bear within the confines of regional development. 
Hopefully, with some learning from past errors, this can be done without necessarily dupli- 
cating all the minus factors which unfortunately have accompanied the economic wonder of 
the city as it has emerged to date. 

The Task Force itself had neither the time nor the mandate to explore this urban- 
regional relationship in any depth. It does feel, however, that a full understanding and 
adequate recognition of it are crucial to a successful federal program to stimulate regional 
development. It thus recommends that: 


The Federal Government should undertake in-depth studies to determine the 
explicit relationship between urban growth and regional development. 


6. Administrative Structure 


Throughout its report, the Task Force has found need to refer to the myriad of govern- 
ment regulation and restriction which touches every element of housing and urban develop- 
ment and the difficulty, confusion and cost inefficiency resulting from so much of it. It is 
hardly that the Members adopt a philosophy of laissez-faire in these fields; their recommen- 
dations for strong and continued government involvement deny that. But surely it is not 
beyond hope to suggest that, in carrying out their important and even essential public roles, 
governments at all levels might be capable of improving and simplifying the procedures by 
which they do so. 

The area of housing and urban development is almost by definition one of administrative 
delicacy. Not only are all levels of government heavily involved in it, but the policies of each 
often have direct and essential reaction upon those of the others. Even in the limited context 
of its banking functions, the housing and urban policies of the federal government have a 
very real effect on the actions and the ability to act of both provincial and local governments. 
As the very creators of local government and as the level with a major, if not exclusive, 
interest in such urban concerns as transit and education, the provincial role is both large 
and obvious. As for the municipalities, it is they which through their by-laws and assessment 
policies exercise such a direct impact on the final and detailed shape of urban Canada. All 
of these roles are important, each tends to be jealously mothered and, on most occasions 
at least, vigorously asserted. No small act of statesmanship thus is required to co-ordinate 
and harmonize all of these roles and all of these policies into an effective program for urban 
Canada. 

There seems no question, however, that the record to date leaves considerable scope for 
improvement. The frustrations of having to obtain ten, 20, 30 and even 40 approvals from 
one government source or another before a development project can proceed or of having 
to stand helplessly aside while officials at two or three levels quibble over detailed planning 
judgments bear eloquent testimony to that fact. All governments can do better. All govern- 
ments must do better. + 

While hoping not to appear naive as to the beaureaucratic mental process, the Task 
Force would offer the simple suggestion that all governments seek as a guiding principle to 
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regulate only when regulation is clearly demanded and only in areas where they clearly are 
the best equipped to do so. On that very elementary basis, the Members can find no need for 
federal policies to spell out to the provinces the mechanics of regional governments or provin- 
cial policies to dictate to municipalities how land should be developed or municipal policies 
to confine builders to a specific size of house on a specific size of lot. They would hope rather 
that the federal government would restrict itself to overseeing the mortgage market, to co- 
ordinating research, and to providing the financial resources, as free as possible of particular 
conditions, needed to carry out desired public policies. They would suggest that provinces 
create the kind of local government structure necessary to plan the development of urban 
regions and, having done so, refrain from trying to do the local planning job itself or from 
intervening for intervention’s sake in the flow of necessary funds to the local level. And they 
would urge municipalities to provide a positive planning framework within which the private 
market can meet housing needs, not a negative straight-jacket which effectively prevents 
builders from doing their job. 

Administrative structures and procedures at all levels of government should be designed 
to provide the clearest and most direct lines of responsibility and communication possible. 
Private industry and the general public should be given a clear understanding of the respon- 
sibilities of each level of government, the reason for it, and procedures by which it is to be 
implemented. Private industry must know where it should go to obtain necessary approvals 
on any urban issue; the Canadian public should know which level of government is respon- 
sible for which functions so that it can, when it so desires, make its representations on urban 
issues to the politicians and authorities able to respond to them. Such direct-line administra- 
tion of urban affairs, in the Task Force’s view, can save Canadians much in wasted time, 
money and emotional frustration. The Members therefore recommend that: 


All governments make every possible effort to streamline and simplify their ad- 
ministrative procedures for dealing with housing and urban development. 


Many submissions to the Task Force argued strongly for the creation of a separate 
federal department dedicated specifically and entirely to the problems of housing and urban 
development. In the view of these groups and individuals, it was illogical, if not inconceivable, 
that the Government of Canada could have ministries dealing with fisheries, forestry, veterans 
affairs, and other matters which involve a minority of the population, but none to deal on a 
full-time basis with the urban problems which involve more than 70 per cent of the popula- 
tion, not to mention housing which involves virtually everyone. 

There are, of course, several reasons why no such department has been created to date. 
In theory, there clearly has been some reluctance on the part of the federal government to 
create a ministry which might appear to be concerned essentially with matters which fall 
within other constitutional jurisdictions. In practice, there is no doubt that the existence of 
Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation as a semi-independent federal agent in these 
areas has mitigated against the creation of a separate department, particularly during a period 
of rapidly expanding government in many other fields. 

While it is cognizant of these factors, the Task Force feels the weight of argument is in 
favour of the creation of a federal Department of Housing and Urban Affairs. As in the case 
of the sales taxes on building materials, there is an undoubted psychological advantage to be 
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gained in underlining the importance which the national government attaches to these sub- 
jects of vital concern to so many Canadians. But the Members feel there are other more 
practical considerations, too. 

Under the present system CMHC is, in theory at least, the administrative agent of the 
government in housing and urban development. The responsibility for policy decisions rests, 
again in theory, with the government itself and with the Minister to whom this role is assigned. 
The flaw in this system is that the Minister has no other source of policy advice and research 
than CMHC itself; he has no “department” to provide these services to him. In practical 
terms then, the effective role of policy advisers to the Minister rests with the executives of an 
independent agent which, by law and conception, is supposed to be the administrative body 
for implementing decisions made by the government itself. 

The Task Force believes this system is faulty and that the federal cabinet should include 
a Minister responsible for housing and urban development on a full-time basis and, equally 
important, staffed with a department to assist him in carrying out these important policy 
functions. The Members are as conscious and as fearful as most Canadians of the Parkin- 
sonian effects which the establishment of new government departments can set off. Thus they 
would stress that, in their view, the role of a Department of Housing and Urban Affairs 
should be as researchers, reviewers and generators of policy and not as an administrative 
replacement or competitor to CMHC. The Corporation has built up an extensive adminis- 
trative structure and a competent experienced staff to carry out its legitimate role. That role 
should be left to it. The new Department should be compact in scope and small in numbers, 
providing its Minister with the information and advice on which policy decisions can be 
taken and then turned over to CMHC for implementation. On that understanding, the Task 
Force recommends that: 


The Federal Government should establish a Department of Housing and Urban 
Affairs. 


Within its legitimate role as administrator and implementator of federal housing policy, 
the structure of CMHC itself can be further improved. The Corporation rightly claims to have 
achieved already a considerable degree of decentralization of authority among its regional 
offices, particularly in respect of its direct lending operations under Section 40 of the NHA. 
The Task Force believes, however, that even greater decentralization of administration is pos- 
sible and justified. Within the policy limits established by the government itself and the overall 
administrative procedures laid down by its Ottawa head office, it should be possible for the 
regional and local offices of CMHC to process most of the applications coming to them from 
either private or public sources with a minimum reference up the line. This, in itself, will 
line the entire administrative process and make for a speedier federal response to these 
problems. 

As has been noted by the officers of CMHC themselves, one of the stumbling blocks 
to decentralization in the present system is the requirement that approval of the Minister and 
the Governor-in-Council be obtained for each individual project under many of the existing 
programs. This system of per-project Orders-in-Council, in the view of the Task Force, tends 
to consume a considerable amount of administrative time and effort without resulting in any 
effective scrutiny by Ministers who, for the most part, simply respond to the continuous flood 
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of submission paper which flows over their desk. The Members believe that a much more 
effective way to do business would be through a system whereby the government really does 
exercise effective policy control and then, having done so, leaves the administration of that 
policy to its administrative agents. They therefore recommend that: 


Within the confines of approved government policy, the administrative functions 
of Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation should be further decentralized to 
encourage a more efficient and effective response to local applications and condi- 
tions. 


It is easy to overrate the importance of formal names or titles in the modern bureau- 
cratic structure, but it can be said that the right name can make its contribution to public 
understanding and acceptance. In the view of the Task Force, Central Mortgage and Housing 
Corporation is a somewhat cumbersome mouthful which, if nothing else, leaves the Federal 
Government open to the play-on-word allegation that “it always puts mortgages before 
houses.” To silence these clumsy punsters and to ensure that federal priorities do not become 
disfigured amid its agent’s letterhead, the Task Force recommends that: 


The name of Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation should be changed to 
Canada Housing Corporation. 


7. Research 


To declare one’s self in favour of the furtherance of research in almost any given field 
in today’s society is somewhat akin to supporting motherhood. Given the fact that the support 
of urban research in Canada currently amounts to some $7 million a year—about 7/100ths 
of one per cent of the $10 billion spent annually in the total field of housing and urban devel- 
opment and about one per cent of the $700 million spent on research and development in 
general—the Task Force feels it properly can declare itself in favour of motherhood within 
its field of inquiry. From its own experience, the Task Force might go further and suggest 
that there are few areas more in need of an expanded research program than housing and 
urban development. At almost every turn in their investigation, the Members found them- 
selves running into an informational dead-end with necessary data either totally lacking or 
sadly incomplete. 

The Task Force believes the Federal Government, in co-operation with other govern- 
ments and the private sector itself, should encourage and support an expanded program of 
urban research in this country. It would suggest that a prime function of the proposed new 
Department of Housing and Urban Affairs should be to co-ordinate existing research activ- 
ities, certainly at the federal level and hopefully with other governments and agencies as well. 
Under the present system, the Task Force found any number of federal agencies—CMHC, 
the National Research Council, the Canada Council, Department of Transport, and the 
Canadian Transport Commission, to name a few—all providing assistance to urban research 
of one type or another with little concerted attempt to co-ordinate their varied efforts within 
a cohesive framework and toward established and agreed goals and objectives. The result, in 
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the view of the Members, is that even the limited federal funds now available in this field are 
not achieving as effective and efficient results as might be possible. 

The new Department could follow a number of established patterns in carrying out its 
research function. It could hand over the entire assignment with the necessary funding to an 
independent agency similar to NRC or the Canada Council. Alternatively its research func- 
tion could be carried out through a division of the Department itself, operating under the 
same policy and administrative controls as any other division. The Task Force, for its part, 
would favour a middle approach to these two procedures, somewhat akin to pattern followed 
by the Defence Research Board. The Members feel federal support of urban research should 
be conducted under the overall policy direction of the responsible Minister; thus they do not 
support the idea of a separate, independent agency. But they do feel that the research func- 
tion should be more than just another departmental division. Their suggestion, therefore, 
would be that the responsible Minister consider the appointment of an Urban Research Board, 
the chairman of which would be a full-time public servant directly responsible to the Minister, 
while other members could be appointed from interested groups and organizations in both 
the public and private sectors to contribute advice on broad research goals and specific 
program priorities. 

As well as increasing the amount of funds available and better co-ordinating their allo- 
cation, the Task Force believes that a Department of Housing and Urban Affairs also might 
seek to engender a new sense of direction into urban research programs. Under most existing 
programs, the role of federal grant-giving agencies tends to be a somewhat passive one, con- 
tent in the majority of cases to respond to applications for projects initiated and designed 
by the applicants themselves. The result in most cases tends to be research projects of a 
“pure” and highly theoretical nature valuable in training competent personnel but without 
the necessary application to or testing in actual urban situations. The Members acknowledge 
the importance of having some funds available to support research initiatives of this type, 
but they also believe that, in the present circumstances in particular, greater priority should 
be given to the support of directed research programs designed to seek practical solutions 
to existing urban problems and, where necessary and possible, to test such solutions in at 
least a “pilot” framework. The Task Force would hope, in short, that the new Department 
might show more initiative in defining the problems which it sees as important and in 
sponsoring projects through the theoretical stage to the actual test of applicability in an 
existing urban situation. 

On the subject of urban research, the Task Force then would offer the general recom- 
mendation that: 


The Federal Government, through a new Department of Housing and Urban 
Affairs, encourage, support and co-ordinate an expanded urban research program 
with greater priority on the initiation of practical research programs, including 
pilot projects. 


While mention could be made of a number of areas worthy of special research effort 
and attention, the Task Force wishes to draw attention to just one such project. A number 
of interested Canadians, including the Chairman of the Task Force himself, have spoken 
increasingly of the possible benefits to be derived from the creation of “new cities”. This 
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concept, different from the idea of “satellite” or dormitory towns around an existing urban 
centre, contemplates the establishment of a new urban centre, tied not to an existing city, 
but so situated and conceived as to exist as a major growth centre in its own right. As a 
pilot project, a “new city” would offer an opportunity to test in a real environment and 
without the restriction of past errors or present handicaps some of the theoretical suggestions 
as to how urban growth can best be planned and developed. If proven to be realistic in 
cost-benefit terms, a “new city” could provide an alternate source of large-scale growth for 
some of the pressures which continue to build upon existing metropolitan centres, threatening 
to suffocate their attempts to rectify shortages and shortcomings in present development 
planning. While realizing that such a “new city” would represent a major public undertaking 
in every sense, including cost, the Task Force would recommend that: 


The Federal Government, in co-operation with a provincial government, should 
seriously consider the construction of a “new city” as a pilot project where proposed 
urban solutions could be tested in an actual environment. 


In noting that there is a general lack of urban research data in Canada, the Task Force 
would add the point that an adequate central source to collect and disseminate existing data 
also is lacking in this country. In the views of the Members, this represents another area 
of need deserving of early consideration by a new Department of Housing and Urban Affairs. 
_ A professional information unit in such a Department could provide a valuable service to 
other governments and interested agencies in acting as a centralized and organized clearing 
house for information on urban problems and the experiences of various agencies, Canadian 
and non-Canadian, in attempting to cope with them. In addition, it might also supplement, 
if not assume, the role of providing consumer information to the public itself currently being 
handled with a general lack of enthusiasm and aggressiveness by CMHC itself. In order to 
ensure that Canadians and their governments have access to as much information as possible 
on housing and urban development, the Task Force recommends that: 


A new Department of Housing and Urban Affairs should give early priority to the 
creation of a central information bank to collect, organize and disseminate avail- 
able data on these subjects to other governments, agencies, and Canadians 
generally. 
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epilogue 


In offering a broad range of comments and recommendations touching upon the urban 
activities of all levels of government as well as the private sector, the Members of the Task 
Force realize that they may be accused of over-stepping their mandate. Theirs was, after all, 
a federally-appointed investigative body which neither sought nor received the sanction of 
any other government or agency. It could be suggested that its findings should have been 
similarly confined. 

In the view of the Members, however, any such attempt to confine either their com- 
ments or their investigations to what are, in the context of the problems at least, somewhat 
artificial boundaries could only have resulted in a disjointed and even meaningless exercise. 
The problems of housing and urban development are so many and so complex as to defy 
separate and individual consideration, deaf and blind, as it were, to the relationship and 
impact each has to and upon the other. It certainly is possible to define areas of prime 
jurisdiction, as this Report has attempted to do, and even to suggest that the definition of 
and jurisdiction in such areas be more clearly marked, as again the Task Force has done. 
But it is all part of a total problem, a total process, and it can only be studied, as indeed 
it can only be solved, within the framework of a co-ordinated and comprehensive design for 
an urban Canada. 

Thus the Task Force would urge that, as important as it believes some of its individual 
recommendations might prove, its findings and conclusions be taken not as a group of 
separate and isolated proposals, but rather as a broad and integrated approach to housing 
and urban development. To take even the most major recommendation and read it, much 
less implement it, in isolation from the others is to risk an interpretation and a result far 
removed from that intended by the authors. 

If the Task Force would hope that its recommendations would be considered in the 
context of a total program, so it would caution that it does not envisage its proposals as being 
capable or desirous of implementation on anything but a carefully graduated basis. Some of 
its suggestions clearly can be put into effect with a minimum of delay; the Members would 
hope they would be. Others are of a long-term nature; that is accepted. But all are offered 
with the proviso that their successful implementation depends in no small part on the capacity 
of various elements, including the people themselves, to absorb them. To proceed, on any 
other basis is to risk minimizing, if not reversing, the desired results. 
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A word, too, about the Task Force’s general view as to the role of government within 
the field of housing and urban development. In general, the Members held no brief for or 
against government at any level. Their approach rather was essentially a pragmatic one, seek- 
ing to stress the role of government where it was felt the task could best be carried out under 
public auspices and to derogate it where it was felt that role already was excessive. Some 
will accuse the Task Force of being socialistically-inclined; others undoubtedly will brand its 
Members as captives of free enterprise. The Members themselves will feel they have struck 
the proper balance if they are accused of both. 

Finally, lest the long list of criticisms and recommendations lead one to believe the 
Task Force in its travels absorbed only the negative elements of urban Canada, the Mem- 
bers would repeat an introductory statement that Canadians can rightfully claim to be among 
the best housed peoples in the world. If there are too many among us who still seek their 
entitlement to clean, warm shelter, so, too, is there a vast majority whose housing is clean, 
warm and downright luxurious. If there are major problems facing our cities, so, too, are they 
magnificently exciting centres of economic, cultural and human achievement. 

The collective frame of mind of the Task Force, after an arduous yet stimulating tour 
of its country, is anything but negative. Rather it is more one of impatience to get on with it, 
to realize the even greater potential which its Members saw possible amid the physical and 
human wealth of this vast nation. Its counsel is one not of despair but of confidence in the 
ability of Canada and Canadians to house themselves in a manner befitting a rich and 
civilized people and to harness the awesome powers of urbanization in the name not of 
ultimate destruction, but of untold benefit to mankind. 

These goals, the Task Force would suggest, are both worthy and fitting of a great 
people and a great country embarking on a second century of nationhood. 
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APPENDIX A 


The Task Force Appointed 


OTTAWA, August 29, 1968—Transport Minister 
Paul Hellyer, Minister responsible for federal hous- 
ing policies, today announced the appointment of 
members of the new federal Task Force on Housing 
and Urban Development. 

Assisting the Minister in his examination of 
Canada’s urban problems will be Dr. Doris Boyle 
of Sydney, Nova Scotia; Dr. Pierre Dansereau and 
W. Peter Carter, both of Montreal; Robert Campeau 
of Ottawa; Dr. James Gillies of Toronto; and C. E. 
Pratt, FRAIC, of Vancouver. 

Mr. Hellyer himself will serve as chairman of 
the Task Force which is scheduled to open a series 
of nationwide public hearings in Ottawa September 
16-17. 

William H. Neville of Ottawa has been appointed 
Executive Secretary of the Study. 

The Task Force will also be assisted by Alfred 
E. Coll, Executive Director of Central Mortgage 
and Housing Corporation, as CMHC liaison officer 
and by Lloyd Axworthy, Executive Assistant (Hous- 
ing) to Mr. Hellyer. 

Purpose of the Task Force is to examine housing 
and urban development in Canada and to report 
on ways in which the federal government, in com- 
pany with other levels of government and the 
private sector, can help meet the housing needs 
of all Canadians and contribute to the development 
of modern vital cities. 

Dr. Boyle, a native of Baltimore, Md., currently 
is a Professor of Economics at Xavier College 
in Sydney. Holder of a doctorate in sociology and 
economics from Catholic University, Washington, 
she was head of the Social Sciences Department at 
St. Francis Xavier University, Antigonish, from 1950 
to 1958 prior to returning to Baltimore where she 
was a Professor of Economics at Loyola University. 
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She came back to Canada last year to assume her 
present position. A frequent lecturer and commen- 
tator on social and economic problems, she was 
married to the late Dr. George Boyle, noted author, 
teacher and founder of the Antigonish Co-operative 
Movement. 

Mr. Carter, 39, came to Canada in 1957 from 
Britain where he holds a Fellowship of The In- 
corporated Society of Valuers and Auctioneers. In 
1961 he became Senior Mortgage Officer of the 
Guaranty Trust Company. Between 1962 and 1966 
he was Assistant Vice-President of Canadian 
Acceptance Corporation and General Manager of 
CAC Realty, its mortgage subsidiary. Since 1966 he 
has been Mortgage Controller of the Royal Bank of 
Canada. Mr. Carter is a Corporate Member of the 
Association of Ontario Land Economists and a 
former member of the Mortgage Advisory Board 
to the Ontario Government. 

Dr. Dansereau, 57, graduated from the University 
of Montreal and subsequently obtained his doctorate 
in botany from the University of Geneva. A Fellow 
of the Royal Society of Canada and a Guggenheim 
Fellow, he has lectured and taught at a number of 
major institutions, including the University of Mont- 
real, MacDonald College, University of Otago, New 
Zealand, University of Michigan and Columbia 
University. In 1955 he was appointed Dean of the 
Faculty of Science and Director of the Botanical 
Institute at the University of Montreal. Currently 
he is Professor of Ecology in the University’s In- 
stitute of Urbanism. Dr. Dansereau is the author 
of several research studies in the field of botany 
and ecology and has participated in a number of 
international conferences on environmental prob- 
lems. This year he convened a symposium on “The 
Challenge for Survival: Land, Air, and Water in 


Megalopolis” at Rockefeller University and the 
New York Botanical Gardens. 

Mr. Campeau, 44, is the President of Campeau 
Corporation Limited, a major Ottawa construction- 
development firm which has built more than 10,000 
housing units since 1950. He also developed the 
$40,000,000 Place de Ville complex in the down- 
town area of the capital. Mr. Campeau is a member 
of the Board of Governors of Laurentian University 
in Sudbury, a member of the Advisory Board of 
Guaranty Trust Company of Canada, and Chair- 
man of the Fund-Raising Committee for the new 
Children’s Hospital of Eastern Ontario. 

Dr. Gillies, 44, obtained his Bachelor of Arts 
Degree in Economics from the University of 
Western Ontario, his Masters from Brown 
University and his doctorate in economics from 
Indiana University. A former Professor of Urban 
Economics at the University of California, he served 
as Vice-Chairman of the Redevelopment Agency of 
Los Angeles and an adviser to the California Com- 
mission on Metropolitan Problems. Now Dean of 
the Faculty of Administrative Studies at York Uni- 
versity, he is a director of the American Real 


Estate and Urban Economics Association, the Cana- 
dian Council on Urban and Regional Research, and 
the Institute of Canadian Bankers as well as a 
member of the Export Advisory Council to the 
Minister of Trade and Commerce. 

Mr. Pratt graduated from the University of 
Toronto’s School of Architecture in 1938. After 
wartime service with the Royal Canadian Air Force, 
he formed the Vancouver architectural firm Thomp- 
son, Berwick, Pratt and Partners with which he still 
is associated. He is a Fellow of the Royal Archi- 
tectural Institute of Canada, an Honorary Fellow 
of the Architectural Institute of America, and a 
former President of the Architectural Institute of 
British Columbia. He was a member of the three- 
man Committee of Inquiry into Design of Residen- 
tial Environment established by the Royal Archi- 
tectural Institute of Canada and also served on 
the jury for the Toronto City Hall competition. His 
design of the University of British Columbia 
Gymnasium and the Thea Koerner Graduate Centre 
at UBC won Massey Medals in 1952 and 1962 
respectively. 
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APPENDIX B 


Briefs Received by the Federal Task Force on 
Housing and Urban Development 


“Action in Sandy Hill”—Ottawa 

Action Line, Toronto Telegram 

Age and Opportunity Bureau—Winnipeg 

Alberta Urban Municipalities Association 

Alcan Design Homes 

Allan, Eric J.—Vancouver 

Arnott, Gordon and Associates—Regina 

Assaly Construction Limited—Ottawa 

L’Association des Constructeurs d’Habitations du 
District de Hull 

L’Association des Constructeurs d’Habitations du 
District de Montréal 

Association of Ontario Mayors and Reeves 

Association of Professional Community Planners— 
Saskatchewan 

Association of Professional Engineers—Edmonton 

Association of Renewal Officials 

Association of Universities and Colleges 

Association of Women Electors—Toronto 

Atlantic Building Supply Dealers 

Atlantic Labour Co-operative Committee 

Bailey, Rev. Edgar J.—Toronto 

Baker, Josepbh—Montreal 

Barcelo, Michel—Montreal 

Batty, Donald—Weston, Ontario 

Bede, Stephen—Toronto 

Bellan, Professor R. C.—Winnipeg 

Bernhart, Dr. Alfred—Toronto 

Blair Construction Limited—Saint John 

Block Brothers Realtors—Vancouver 

Blouin, Andre—Montreal 

Bobrow, Philip David—Montreal 

Bolton, Ellwood & Aimers—Montreal 

Borcherds, Peter D.—Toronto 

Borough of Etobicoke 

Borough of Scarborough 

Bousquet, Mrs. Alice—Winnipeg 

Boyd, Michael—Montreal 

Brewin, Andrew M.P. and Associates—Toronto 

British Columbia Association of Social Workers 
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British Columbia Co-operative Union 

British Columbia Council of Carpenters 

British Columbia Credit League 

British Columbia Federation of Labour 

Building Centre—Vancouver 

Building Supply Dealers of British Columbia 

Bureau of Municipal Research 

Caldwell, W. D.—Lambeth, Ontario 

Calgary Family Service Bureau 

Calgary Housebuilders Association 

Calgary Inter-faith Community 

Campbell, Honourable D.—Minister of Municipal 
Affairs, British Columbia 

Canadian Association of Real Estate Boards 

Canadian Association of Social Workers 

Canadian Conference on Housing 

Canadian Construction Association 

Canadian Council of Churches 

Canadian Council on Urban and Regional Research 

Canadian Environmental Sciences 

Canadian Federation of Mayors and Municipalities 

Canadian Home Manufacturers Association 

Canadian Housing Design Council 

Canadian Labour Congress 

Canadian Life Insurance Association 

Canadian Lumbermen’s Association 

Canadian Mobile Home and Travel Trailer 
Association 

Canadian Renters and Leaseholders Association of 
Calgary 

Canadian Research Committee on Taxation 

Canadian Retail Building Supply Council of 
Winnipeg 

Canadian Welfare Council 

Canadian Workers Federation—Vancouver 

Candev Realty Limited—Montreal 

Cape Breton Regional Planning Commission 

Capilano Highland Limited—Vancouver 

Capital for Canadians—Ottawa 

Centennial College—Toronto 

Centre for Settlement Studies, University of Manitoba 


Chaster, J. B—New Westminster, British Columbia 

Cherniak, Archie D.—Windsor, Ontario 

Children’s Aid Society of Western Manitoba 

Chinese Community—Edmonton 

Chomick and LeBlond—Vancouver 

Christopherson, C. J.—Vancouver 

Citizens Committee—Montreal 

Citizens of Churchill, Manitoba 

City of Barrie, Ontario 

City of Brandon, Manitoba 

City of Brantford, Ontario 

City of Calgary 

City of Campbellton, New Brunswick 

City of Charlottetown 

City of Cranbrook, British Columbia 

City of Dartmouth, Nova Scotia 

City of Edmonton 

City of Estevan, Saskatchewan 

City of Eastview, Ontario 

City of Fredericton 

City of Halifax 

City of Hamilton 

City of Hull, Quebec 

City of Kimberley, British Columbia 

City of Kitchener, Ontario 

City of Medicine Hat, Alberta 

City of Melville, Saskatchewan 

City of Moncton 

City of Moose Jaw, Saskatchewan 

City of Newcastle, New Brunswick 

City of New Westminster, British Columbia 

City of North Battleford, Saskatchewan 

City of Ottawa 

City of Prince Albert, Saskatchewan 

City of Prince George, British Columbia 

City of Regina 

City of Saskatoon, Saskatchewan 

City of Sudbury, Ontario 

City of Toronto 

City of Vancouver 

City of Victoria 

City of Weyburn, Saskatchewan 

City of Windsor, Ontario 

City of Winnipeg 

City of Whitehorse 

City of Yorkton, Saskatchewan 

Collins, Anthony—Montreal 

Comité de Citoyens Montréalais 

Comité Conjoint du Logement de L’Aire 10 

Communist Party of Canada 

Communist Party of Manitoba 

Community Planning Association of Canada— 
Vancouver 

Community Welfare Council of Greater Victoria 

Consumers Association of Canada 

Consumers Association of Canada, Vancouver 
Branch 


Consumers Association of Canada, Whitehorse 
Branch 

Cook, Harold—Etobicoke, Ontario 

Co-operative College Residences 

Co-operative Housing Foundation—Ottawa 

Co-operative Residences (Saskatchewan) Limited— 
Regina 

Co-operative Union of Canada 

Coquitlam and District Mobile Homeowners 
Association 

Coté, Dennis J.—Underwood, McLellan and Asso- 
ciates—Calgary 

Coulson and Homenuck—University of Calgary 

Council of Catholic Men—Hamilton, Ontario 

Council of Forest Industries—British Columbia 

Cowin, Willis, Cunliffe, Tait and Company— 
Victoria 

Crosbie, J. H.—Burnaby, British Columbia 

Dakin, Professor A. J—University of Toronto 

Dale, A. and Associates—Calgary 

Dalhousie Town Council 

Danson, Barnett M.P.—Toronto 

Davidson, C. H.—Montreal 

Davidson, J. W.—Kimberley, British Columbia 

Davis and Associates—Calgary 

DeLeuw, Cather and Company—Toronto 

District of Burnaby, British Columbia 

District of Coldstream, British Columbia 

District of Coquitlam, British Columbia 

District of Surrey, British Columbia 

Dobush, Stewart, Bourke, Longpre, 
Montreal 

Doris, M. Anne—Toronto 

Downey, Leach and Loewen—Winnipeg 

Downtown Business Association—Winnipeg 

Drury, J. J. and Associates—Montreal 

Dufresne Construction Company Limited—Montreal 

Dunbar Homeowners Association 

Edmonton Chamber of Commerce 

Edmonton and District Labour Council 

Edmonton Housebuilders Association 

Edmonton Regional Planning Commission 

Edmonton Rental Accommodation Association 

Electors’ Action Movement—Vancouver 

Elen, Mr. Gary—Edmonton 

Engineering Institute of Canada 

Falconbridge Nickel Mines Limited—Sudbury, 
Ontario 

Family Bureau of Greater Winnipeg 

Family Services Association of Metro Toronto 

Fernwood Ladies Group—Victoria 

Five Citizens of Calgary 

Fliess, Henry—Toronto 

Formosa, Henry and Carmel Caruana—Toronto 

Fort Langley and District Board of Trade—British 
Columbia 

Fredericks, Alderman—Dartmouth, Nova Scotia 

Fuller, Buckminster 


Marchand— 
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Fullerton, Douglas—Ottawa 

Galt-Preston-Hespeler Real 
Galt, Ontario 

Gardiner, Thornton, Davidson, Garrett, Masson and 
Associates—V ancouver 

Garneau Committee Survey—Edmonton 

General Urban Systems Corporation—Montreal 

Geisler, John A.—Toronto 

Giant Yellowknife Mines Limited 

Gibson, James A.—Brock University 

Goodwill Enterprises for the Handicapped 

Government of the Northwest Territories 

Government of the Yukon Territory Housing 
Administration 

Greater Vancouver Apartment Owners Association 

Greater Vancouver Real Estate Board 

Green Meadows Tenants Committee—Guelph, 
Ontario 

Greenwin Construction Company—Toronto 

Grolle, E. H.—Regina 

Groot, Robert—Shuniah, Ontario Planning Board 

Guile, L. D.—CNR Pensioners Association, 
British Columbia 

Haidasz, Dr. Stanley, M.P.—Toronto 

Halifax Children’s Hospital 

Halifax Civic Advisory Committee on the Preserva- 
tion of Historic Buildings 

Halifax Housing Authority 

Halifax Metro Homebuilders Association 

Halifax Neighborhood Centre 

Halifax Senior Citizens Housing Corporation 

Halton Liberal Association 

Hamilton and District Apartment Owners Association 

Hamilton Real Estate Board 

Hardman, Gilbert—Grosvenor-Laing Development 
Company—Vancouver 

Hardwick, Dr. W. G.—Vancouver 

Hlady, Terry—Port Arthur, Ontario 

Hodge, Dr. Gerald—University of Toronto 

Hollingsworth, E. L—Soo Mill and Lumber Com- 
pany—Sault Ste. Marie, Ontario 

Houldsworth, Harold—Mission City, British 
Columbia 

Housing Authority of Toronto 

Ilots St-Martin—Montreal 

Independent Real Estate Brokers Association 

Indian-Eskimo Association of Canada—Yellowknife 

Institute of Traffic Engineers—Toronto 

Intendes Research Foundation 

Inter-Agency Council of Brandon, Manitoba City 
Council 

Izumi, Prof. K.—University of Saskatchewan 

Johnson, J. M.—Calgary 

Keith Brokerage—Saint John 

Kelner and Cooper—Toronto 

Kent, R. F.—Prince George, British Columbia 

Kennedy/Li/Simonson/Smith—Winnipeg 

Kensington Area Residents’ Association—Toronto 


Estate Board Inc.,— 
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Kirkman, Frederick—Vancouver 

Kitsilano Area Council—British Columbia 

Klein and Sears—Toronto 

Klinkhamer G.—Cranbrook, British Columbia 

Koshul, Brian—Thompson, Manitoba United Steel- 
workers of America 

Kurz, Nicholas—Montreal 

Labour Council of Metropolitan Toronto 

Lakehead Housebuilders Association 

Lanigan and District Chamber of Commerce 

Lanigan Housing Co-operative Association 

Lawrence Heights Neighbourhood Association 

Leaning, John—Ottawa 

LeBlond, Harry—Montreal 

Liaison Committee for the Residents 
Western Westmount, Quebec 

Lindstrom, Mrs. Marilyn and Mrs. Clara Bigcharles 
—Edmonton 

Livingston, D. H.—Ottawa 

Lotz, Professor James—Ottawa 

MacDonald Construction Limited—Ottawa 

MacDougall, Mayor J. A.—Saint John 

MacLachlan, D. L. C.—Kingston, Ontario 

Man-Taylor-Muret—Winnipeg 

Manitoba Association of Architects 

Manitoba Association of Social Workers 

Manitoba Federation of Labour 

Manitoba Metis Federation 

Manitoba Provincial Committee on Housing 

Manitoba Urban Association—Winnipeg 

Manitoba Real Estate Association and Winnipeg 

Real Estate Board 

Marine Realty—Vancouver 

Maritime Lumber Bureau—Halifax 

Maurice Association of Builders—Trois Rivieres 

Mayerovitch and Bernstein-—Montreal 

McKenna, Mayor E.—Newcastle, New Brunswick 

McKinnon, J. K.— Legislative Council of the North- 

west Territories 

McLaughlin Group—Toronto 

Medicine Hat Regional Planning Commission 

Meikle, B—A and B Construction—Nanaimo, 

British Columbia 

Memorial University—St. John’s 

Metro Toronto Planning Board 

Meiro Toronto School Board 

Metropolitan Civic Action Committee 

Metropolitan Corporation of Greater Winnipeg 

Metropolitan Hamilton Housebuilders 

Milani and Milani Holdings—Toronto 

Mobile Homeowners Association 

Molgat, Gildas—Winnipeg 

Montreal Council of Social Agencies 

Montreal and District Homebuilders Association 

Moose Jaw, Saskatchewan Board of Education 

Mortgage Insurance Company of Company 

Municipal Council of the County of Cape Breton, 
Nova Scotia 
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Municipality of Metro Toronto 

Myslicki, James—Fort William, Ontario 

National Concrete Producers Association 

National Housebuilders Association 

Nechako Improvement  District—Prince 
British Columbia 

Neighbourhood Service Centres of Greater Winnipeg 

Nemick, Professor—McGill University 

New Brunswick Housing Commission 

New Brunswick Residents’ Co-operative Limited 

Newfoundland Association of Architects 

New Town of Whitecourt, Alberta 

New Westminster County Co-operative Building 
Society 

Nicolls, F. W.—Victoria 

Nimsick, Leo—Victoria 

Northern Etobicoke Community Action 

North York—Mayor James Service 

Nova Scotia Association of Social Workers— 
Mainland Branch 

Nova Scotia Credit Union League 

Nova Scotia Federation of Labour 

Nova Scotia Housing Commission 

Nova Scotia Savings and Loan Company 

Oakville and District Labour Council 

O’Donohue, Anthony—A!derman—Toronto 

Okanagan-Mainline Real Estate Board—Kelowna, 
BC 

Ontario Municipal Association 

Orange, Bud, M.P.—Northwest Territories 

Orr, Robert W.—Toronto 

Otto, Steven, M.P.—Toronto 

Our Flags of the Century Association—Victoria 

Pearson, Norman—wUniversity of Guelph 

Peitchinis, Professor—University of Calgary 

Peoples Opportunity Services—Winnipeg 

Planning Institute of British Columbia 

Pointe Gatineau, Quebec 

Port Arthur Real Estate Board 

Presbyterian Church of Canada 

Prevey, Chester—Ottawa 

Province of Alberta 

Province of Prince Edward Island 

Province of Saskatchewan 

Queens University—Kingston, Ontario 

Rankin, Harry—Alderman—Vancouver 

Rawson, Mary—Vancouver 

Read, Voorhees & Associates Limited—Toronto 

Real Estate Institute of British Columbia 

Regenstreif, Avrum and Edward J. Levy—Toronto 

Regina Housebuilders Association 

Regina Institute of Land Developers 

Regina Real Estate Board 

Residents’ Committee—Calgary 

Residents of South Eastern Sector of the City of 
Westmount, Quebec 

Richmond, British Columbia Chamber of Commerce 

Ripley, P.—Vancouver 


George, 


Rohringer, L.—Director of Student Residences, 
University of British Columbia 

Rose, Dr. Albert—Toronto 

Safdie, Moshe—Montreal 

Saint John Housing Commission 

Saint John Urban Renewal Commission 

Saskatchewan Federation of Labour 

Saskatchewan Board of Trade 

Saskatoon, Board of Trade 

Saskatoon, Homebuilders Association 

Saskatoon, Labour Council 

Savard, M. Raoul—Riviere-du-Loup, Quebec 

Schoenauer, Professor Norbert—McGill University— 
Montreal 

School of Community Planning—University of 
British Columbia 

Seaton, W. J.—Lambeth News—Lambeth, Ontario 

Seeman, Stanley—Toronto 

Selenski, S.—Regina 

Sien Lok Society of Calgary 

Silver Thread Service Senior Citizens’ Activity 
Centre—Victoria 

Sir George William University—Montreal 

Slater, Norman—Montreal 

Social Planning Council—Calgary 

Social Planning Council of Metropolitan Toronto 

Social Service Department—Children’s Hospital— 
Halifax 

Society for Crippled Children and Adults—Winnipeg 

Society of Plastics Industry of Canada—Don Mills, 
Ontario 

Society of Real Estate Appraisers—Toronto 

Sopha, Elmer MPP—Sudbury, Ont. 

Spangehl, E. P.—Regina 

St. Francis Xavier University Extension Department 
—Antigonish, N.S. 

St. John’s Municipal Council 

Staples, Mrs. Ron—Richmond, B.C. 

Student Association of Prince of Wales College— 
Charlottetown, P.E.I. 

Strathcona Community Centre Association 

Stratton, P.R.U.—Vancouver 

Sudbury and District Chamber of Commerce 

Sudbury Homebuilders Association 

Sudbury Mine Mill Union—Local 598 

Sudbury Real Estate Board 

Sudbury Young Women’s Christian Organization 

Technocracy Inc.—Port Arthur, Ontario 

Thompson, Manitoba Tenants Association 

Three Coins Development—Comox, B.C. 

Tornay, Edgar—Montreal 

Toronto Metro Homebuilders Association 

Toronto Real Estate Board 

Town of Athabasca, Alberta 

Town of Espanola, Saskatchewan 

Town of Esterhazy, Saskatchewan 

Town of Flin Flon, Manitoba 

Town of Fortune, Newfoundland 
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Town of Grand Falls, Newfoundland 

Town of Hay River, Northwest Territories 

Town of Hinton, Alberta 

Town of Leduc, Alberta 

Town of Maniwaki, Quebec 

Town of Quesnel, British Columbia 

Town of St. Albert, Alberta 

Town of Summerside, Prince Edward Island 

Town of Unity, Saskatchewan 

Town of Williams Lake, British Columbia 

Town Planning Commission of Saint John 

Town Planning Institute of Canada 

Township of Elliot Lake, Ontario 

Township of Pickering, Ontario 

Township of Vaughan, Ontario 

Tradeland Realty Limited 

Tremblay, Dennis—Sherbrooke, Que. 

Trust Companies Association of Canada 

Tryon, Mrs. Margaret—West Vancouver 

Uniacke Square Tenants Association 

Union of Nova Scotia Municipalities 

Unitarian Fellowship of Saint John 

United Church of Canada 

United Community Services—Vancouver 

United Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers 

United Handicapped Groups of Ontario 

United Steel Workers of America 

University of British Columbia 

University of Calgary 

University of Manitoba—Rev. John E. Page 

University of Montreal—Institute of Urbanism 

University of New Brunswick 

University of Saskatchewan—Student Housing 
Commission 
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University of Toronto—Progressive Conservative 
Club 

University of Victoria 

University of Waterloo 

Urban Development Institute of Alberta 

Urban Development Institute of British Columbia 

Vancouver Central Council of Ratepayers 

Vancouver City Savings Credit Union 

Vancouver Consumers’ Association 

Vancouver Island Student Co-operative Residence 
Association 

Vancouver Tenants’ Organization Committee 

Victoria Homebuilders Association 

Village of Gibson’s Landing, British Columbia 

Village of Invermere, British Columbia 

Waisman Ross-Blankstein—Winnipeg 

Ward Two Residents’ Association—Toronto 

Warshaw, Professor Leonard D.—University of 
Montreal 

Weatherhead, David—-M.P.—and Associates— 
Toronto 

West End Community Centre—Vancouver 

Western Co-operative Housing Society—Nanaimo 

Whitehorse Chamber of Commerce 

Whitehorse Star Limited 

Williams, Robert, MLA—Vancouver 

Willis, Cunliffe, Tait and Company—Vancouver 

Willow Park Housing Co-op. Ltd.—Winnipeg 

Winnipeg Chamber of Commerce 

Winnipeg and District Labour Council 

Winnipeg Housebuilders Association 

Winnipeg Real Estate Board 

Yarmouth, Nova Scotia, Renewal Association 

Yukon Builders Exchange and Construction 
Association 

Y.W.C.A. of Metro Toronto 
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Schedule of Federal Task Force on Housing and Urban Development 


September 16-17 Ottawa 

23 Quebec City 

24 Charlottetown 

30 Toronto 
October 1- 2 Toronto 

7 Windsor 

8 Sudbury—Lakehead 

16 Toronto (Second Hearing) 

21-22 Montreal 

28 Winnipeg 

29 Regina 

30 Saskatoon-Esterhazy-Thompson 
November 4 Yellowknife 

5 Whitehorse 

6 Victoria 

7- 8 Vancouver 

12 Fredericton 

13 Saint John—Campbellton 

18 Edmonton 

19 Calgary 

20 Hamilton 

DS Halifax 

26 St. John’s 

HY Matane—Chicoutimi 
December 2 Ottawa (Second Hearing) 
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